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I. Wasuincton IRVING. 


HIS article is not intended to be 

a critical essay on Irving’s works, 

but an appreciation of his singu- 

lar genius, his fascinating style and his 
dreamy influence. Perhaps the nar- 
rative is rambling, but at any rate it 
is sincere in its desire to present a 
truthful and readable account of the 
life and works of the great man, 
colored by recollections of a pilgrim- 
age to Sunnyside and Sleepy Hollow. 
For all those who worship at literary 
shrines, but have never made this 
journey, there is in store more pictur- 
esque delight and refreshment for the 
soul than this cold type can suggest. 


Few figures in the history of litera- 
ture offer a more attractive subject for 
the student, the aspirant or even the 
casual reader than Washington Irving, 
the “Father of American Letters.” 
His character as a typical American, 
his unique and marked success abroad, 
his speedy recognition in his own 
country, his pathetic romance, his 
gentle, quiet and simple life, and 
his peaceful death, embrace the 
highest and best elements in hu- 
man nature and in the line of work 


in which he was the pioneer. As 
a humorist he occupies a distinct posi- 
tion. The quality of his wit was pe- 
culiar; dry, genial and winsome; not 
merely the flash of sudden inspiration, 
but the continued atmosphere of deli- 
cate sarcasm, apt allusion and sus- 
tained humor that scintillates in every 
well-turned sentence. This quaint at- 
mosphere pervades the entire “Knick- 
erbocker’s History of New York,” and 
by its contrast with the éxquisite 
pathos of many essays in “The Sketch 
Book,” forms one of the most striking 
examples of the author’s versatility. 
Compare the story of “The Widow’s 
Son” with the narrative of “The Stout 
Gentleman”—one the extreme of sad- 
ness, the other the height of drollery; 
contrast the phlegmatic Knickerbocker 
with the delicately beautiful Wife of 
“The Sketch Book”; linger over the 
pathos of “Rural Funerals,” then dry 
your tears with the whimsical fantasy 
of Ichabod Crane. And Rip Van Win- 
kle—that immortal creation of Irving’s 
genius, rendered still more enduring 
in fame by the art of Joseph Jeffer- 
son—the best known in the few 
legends America owns, and the quaint- 
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IRVING’S BEST KNOWN PORTRAIT. 


From the painting by Chappel, after a daguerreotype in the possession of the family. 


est; the child of two geniuses, famous 
in two fields and loved by all. Who 
has not smiled in sympathy with young 
Rip, the careless, gay and winsome 
vagabond, playing with the children 
and romping or hunting with his dog? 
Who has not wept when the exasper- 
ated and outraged Gretchen turned him 
out into the dark night, with wind and 
rain to beat upon his unprotected, 
good-for-nothing head? And who 


’ has not pitied the sorrows of poor old 


Rip, with youth, friends and even dog 
passed away—vanished into the thin 
air of yesterday, with not even a stray 
little gnome left to explain the mys- 
tery of the mysterious sleep. Have 
not your very bones ached in sympathy 
with the rheumatic joints oftheragged, 
white-haired old creature, stiff and 
weary with his long rest? 

Then the boastful schoolmaster, 
Ichabod Crane, with his gaunt limbs 
and presuming yet diffident face; 
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his snug complacency in anticipating 
the riches that Katrina would bring 
him, and the air castles he built while 
sitting so comfortably at her father’s 
fireside. Then the fearful midnight 
ride through Sleepy Hollow—that 
gallop with the spectre horseman; that 
race against the headless figure, pass- 
ing the bridge in safety only to be 
crushed and overthrown with a pump- 
kin head. Then the mysterious disap- 
pearance and the fruitless search for 
the lean, lank pedagogue, until all 
there remained of IJchabod was the 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow, the story of 
the schoolmaster’s night ride with the 
Headless Horseman. 

But all this is digression. Irving’s 
works, however, containing so much 
of his own individuality nagurally in- 
duce one to dream and muse, for he 
himself was a born romancer, a 
dreamer of dreams and a weaver of 
fancies, one to whom all things beau- 
tiful, quaint or romantic served as an 
inspiration. The blue of the sky, the 
song of a bird, the soft lapping of the 


waves on the shore, a green grave in’ 


a wayside cemetery, a chord of music 
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—all these filled him with beautiful 
thoughts and poetic fancies. This dis- 
position must have been inherent and 
original with him, for he could scarcely 
have inherited it from his parents. 
His father, descended from the sturdy 
Scotch blood that flowed freely for the 
hero Robert Bruce, was a strict disci- 
plinarian and the bluest of blue Pres- 
byterians. An American by choice, 
William Irving, the first of that family 
to settle in the colonies, was an ardent 
patriot throughout the Revolutionary 
period. The mother was a gentle, 
cheerful English woman, in perfect 
sympathy with all her eleven children, 
of whom Washington was the young- 
est. The second generationof Irvings 
adopted their mother’s religion and 
became members of the Episcopal 
Church. Washington was confirmed 
without his father’s knowledge. It 
was in the year of the treaty between 
Great Britain and the United States 
(1783) that the “Morning Star of 
American Literature” was born, the 
exact date being April 3. New York 
was then a city of but twenty-three 
thousand inhabitants, and the Irving 
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SLEEPY HOLLOW. 


As it was some years ago. 
Crane and the 
but a comparatively modern structure, 


The stream is very small at the present time, rig 
‘eadless Horseman, passing over the bridge in the centre, This is not the original 


Along the road at the right rag Ichabod 


ridge, however, 
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residence on Wil- 
liam Street, be- 
tween Fulton and 
Joy, was centrally 
located. No trace 
of the house is in 
existence to-day, 
but the neighbor- 
hood has long been 
one of business and 
far removed from | 
the residence por- 

tion of the city. : 

An anecdote 
which Irving him- 
self delighted to 
tell is of his first 
and only meeting 
with Washington, 
whose _ illustrious 
name his patriotic 
parents had _ be- 
stowed upon him. 
The Scotch nurse- 
maid who had him in charge in 
his early youth, one day followed the 
President into a shop, and courtesying 
to the great man said, “Please, your 
honor, here’s a bairn’ named after you.” 
With characteristic gentleness, Wash- 
ington rested his hand upon the young 
hopeful’s head and gave him his bless- 
ing, little dreaming that he saw his 
future biographer. “That blessing,” 
said Irving years afterward, “has at- 
tended me through life.” 

Like many other great men, Irving 
was not fond of study. Arithmetic, 
particularly, was hateful to him, but 
music was his delight. Tales of travel 
and adventure, romances and poetry 


he devoured, and often spent his ° 


school hours in poring over “Sinbad 
the Sailor,” “Gulliver’s Travels,” “Rob- 
inson Crusoe” and even “Pilgrim’s 
Progress.” Naturally “compositions,” 
the bane of so many a school-boy, were 
like play to him, and he frequently 
wrote them for other boys, who 
worked his sums in return. At the 


advanced age of thirteen he wrote a 
play which was performed in a friend’s 
house, but which has not been handed 
down te posterity. This early liking 
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IRVING AT THE AGE OF 27. 


By per. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 









for the drama grew 
stronger as_ his 
years increased, but 
although a devotee 
of fine acting, he 
never again turned 
his talents in the 
direction of play 
writing. 

On account of 
his delicate health, 
[Irving was not sent 
to Columbia Col- 
legeas his brothers 
were, but after his 
desultory school 
education he en- 
tered the law office 
of Judge Hoffman 
at the age of six- 
teen, and remained 
in this position for 
two years. 

Here again he 
spent much time in reading and 
did little work, for the dry and 
prosy routine of a young barris- 
ter’s life had no attraction for his ro- 
mantic and dreamy disposition. The 
pulmonary weakness that affected him 
in youth threatened to become perma- 
nent; in fact several officious persons 
consigned him to an early grave, but 
he outgrew his delicate health even- 
tually. About this time he made his 
first voyage up the Hudson, enthusing 
over its picturesque beauties and being 
the first to write of them. In 1804 he 
went to Europe for two years, the cap- 
tain of the vessel on which he sailed 
sympathetically remarking, “That chap 
will go overboard before we. get 
across.” Another incident of the voy- 
age was the boatding of the vessel by 
a privateer. In the Mediterranean he 
had the good fortune to see: Nelson’s 
fleet just sailing for Trafalgar. In 
Rome he met the artist Washington 
Allston and was almost persuaded to 
follow his profession, but in Paris he 
gave himself up to enjoyment;-excus- 
ing his neglect of home correspond- 
ence with that now historic phrase, 
“I am a young man and in Paris.” 


From picture byjJarius.”: 











When this fit was over he journeyed to 
London and had the intense pleasure 
of seeing Mrs. Siddons and John 
Philip Kemble act. When this trip 
was ended he resumed his law studies 
in New York, although feeling, as he 
said, “a fatal propensity to belles- 
lettres.” He contributed letters on the 
drama and various customs of New 
York to his brother’s paper, The Morn- 
ing Chronicle, under the pseudonym of 
Jonathan Oldstyle, and became a great 
favorite in society—“a champion at the 
tea-parties.” It was at this time that 
his one romance reached its unhappy 
culmination. He had long been 
enamoured of Miss Matilda Hoffman, 
the daughter of Judge Hoffman, in 
whose law office he was employed. 
She was described as being a lovely 
maiden, “too spotless for this contami- 
nated world,” full of feminine graces, 
and devoted to her admirer. But 
grim death put a stop to the pretty 
love story—smiles were changed to 
tears, and instead of bridal robe they 
fashioned a shroud for the fair young 
girl, whose life went out when scarce 
eighteen years had 
passed over her 
head. Irving 
never recovered 
from the effects 
of this blow; it 
saddened his entire 
life. Not that he 
became morose or 
melancholy, for his 
nature was too 
sunshin y and 
genial for that, but 
her memory was 
ever fresh and 
tender with him, 
and he could not 
bear the slightest 
reference to her in 
after years. Thirty 
years after her 


death, while visit- By per. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


ing the Hoffmans, 

a piece of worn and faded em- 
broidery slipped from between 
“the covers of a book. Mrs. Hoff- 
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man picked it up and handing it 
to Irving said, “Washington, this is 
some of poor Matilda’s workmanship.” 
Irving, who had been in buoyant 
spirits and conversing brilliantly, 
ceased talking almost immediately and 
soon left the house with saddened 
countenance. Her bible and prayer 
book he kept always with him, and in 
the early daysof his bereavement slept 
with them under his pillow. After his 
death, there were found among his 
private papers her miniature and a 
lock of hair. In many of his writings 
a vein of melancholy is visible, as, for 
instance in “Bracebridge Hall,” the 
following words: 

“There are departed beings that I have 
loved as I never shall love again in this 
world, that have loved me as I never again 
shall be loved.” 

And in a private note-book he has 
written in the year 1822, thirteen years 
after her death, “She died in the beauty 
of her youth, and in my memory she 
will ever be young and beautiful.” 

The heartrending pathos of his 
meditations on the graves of loved 

: ones in “Rural 
Funerals” (“The 
Sketch Book”) 
could never have 
touched the reader 
so deeply had not 
the words sprung 
from real and per- 
sonal grief. 

Before Miss 
Hoffman’s death 
Irving was prepar- 
ing his “Knicker- 
bocker’s History 
of New York,” and 
afterwards he re- 
vised and finished 
it, but naturally 
the book had sad 
associations for 
him, and he said, 
“The time and cir- 
: cumstances in 
which it was produced rendered me 
always unable to look upon it with 
satisfaction.” ‘i 


Irving’s First Love. 
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OLD DIEDRICH KNICKERBOCKER, IRVING’S IMMORTAL CREATION, TELLING STORIES TO 
CHILDREN. 


‘ 
From an etching by Elminger. The portrait of Irving is one of his best, and is from a drawing made by Charles Martin 
at “‘ Sunnyside,”’ Dec, 15, 1851. 


In spite of this, the book was a great 
success. It has been called one of the 
few masterpieces of humor, and had 
quite a circulation in England as well 
as this country. Before its appearance 
various advertisements were inserted 
in the New York Evening Post, in- 
quiring as to the whereabouts of “a 


small elderly gentleman in black coat 
and cocked hat who left a MS. behind 
him at the Columbian Hotel, Mulberry 
Street.” In this way public interest 
was stimulated until the quaint little 
volume was published. Sir (then Mr.) 
Walter Scott was the first Englishmah 
to “discover” Irving and to praise hig 
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work. “A most excellently jocose his- 
tory,” he called the Knickerbocker 
book, and added that both Mrs. Scott 
and he “were sore with laughing at it.” 

The Salmagundi,a fortnightly mag- 
azine edited by William Irving and 
J. K. Paulding, a brother-in-law, con- 
tained many humorous papers by 
Washington . Irvi.g. The interest 
and the allusions in the magazine were 
chiefly local, but Irving’s genius made 
the paper a brilliant one. It, was 
called the American Spectator, and in 
comparing Irving’s work with that of 
Addison, considering both as essayists 
(in fact, the only ground on which they 
meet), the American certainly excelled 
the Englishman in versatility and 
range, not to say as a historian, which 
Addison never was. 

Irving confessed that he loved illu- 
sion and did not care to have his ideals 
destroyed with the ruthless hand of 
realism. He was “ever willing to be 
deceived when the deceit was pleasant 
and cost nothing.” He. -expregses the 
“Iam 
superstitious in my admiration for 
them and like to walk in a perpetual 
delusion, decking them out as divini- 
ties. I thank no one to undeceive me 
and to prove that they are only 
mortals.” 

One of the best 
examples of his 
powers of obser- 
vation and abil- 
ity to delineate 
character is his 
description of the 
old country gen- 
tleman, newly 
rich, in the old 
parish church 
(“The Sketch 
Book”) contrast- 
ing this bump- 
tious person 
with the unas- 
suming high 
born aristocrat. 
After describing 
the gorgeous 
equipage in 


same idea in regard to women. 
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which the o. c. g. drove up to 
church, he tells of his conduct during 
the service: 

“He thought that religion belonged to 
the Government party, and was a very 
excellent thing and ought to be kept up. 
When he joined so boldly in the service it 
seemed more by way of example to the 
lower orders to show them that, though so 
great and wealthy, he was not above being 
religious. As I have seen a turtle-fed 
alderman swallow publicly a basin of char- 
ity soup, smacking his lips at every mouth- 
ful and pronouncing it ‘excellent food for 
the poor.’ ” 


His pungent satire is nowhere 
stronger than in those sad but witty 
chapters of “Knickerbocker’s History” 
in which the Dutch settlers are caus- 
tically rebuked for their treatment of 
the Indians. 


“Not only were these poor creatures (the 
Indians) deficient in the comforts of life, 
but what was still worse, most piteously 
and unfortunately blind to the miseries of 
their situation. But no sooner did the 
benevolent inhabitants of Europe behold 
their sad condition than they immediately 
went to work to ameliorate and improve it. 
They introduced among them rum, gin and 
brandy, and the other comforts of life;. they 
likewise made known to them a thousand 
remedies by which the most inveterate dis- 
eases are alleviated and healed, and that 
they might comprehend the benefits and 
enjoy the comforts of those medicines they 
previously introduced among them the dis- 
eases they were calculated to cure.” 


IRVING'S ROOM AT RED HORSE HOTEL, STRATFORD-ON-AVON, 
WHERE MUCH OF “THE SKETCH BOOK” WAS WRITTEN, 
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THE OLD GRIST MILL. 


From a photograph by Ahrens. 


‘* In afremote part of the Hollow where the Pocantico forced its way down rugged rocks stood Carl’s Mill, the haunted 


house of the neighborhood. 
and rushing streams. 


Three familiar individuals he char- 
acterizes and graphically describes in 
few words. 


“The diner-out of first rate currency 
when in town, who has been invited to one 
place because he has been seen at another; 
the widow of uncertain age, ‘free, rich and 
disconsolate’; the girl graduate, who must 
be invited and who always consented ‘to 
skylark it up and down the piano,’ and then 
the ‘look of the man who has the oppres- 
sive burden of providing other people’s 
amusements on his mind.’ ” 


Politics was something in which. Ir- 
ving never took any interest. His ex- 
perience in a single campaign so dis- 
gusted him that he wished never to 
repeat it. Referring to this period 
he wrote: 


“Truly this saving one’s country’ is a 
nauseous piece of business, and if patriot- 
ism is such a dirty virtue, prythee no more 
of it.” 


In regard to his aversion to “show 
off” he once wrote Miss Mary Farlie, 
one of his early friends, and the orig- 
inal Sophy Sparkle of “Salmagundi”: 


It was indeed a goblin-looking pile: shattered and timeworn, dismal with clanking wheels 
*— From‘ Wolfert’s Roost, and Other Papers.” 


“By some unlucky means I have got the 
character of being an interesting young 
man. Now of all characters in the world, 
believe me, this is the most intolerable for 
any young man with a will of his own to 
support, particularly in the warm weather.” 


His modesty often stood in the 
way of his advancement, and his natu- 
ral inclination to hide his light under 
a bushel was a sad detriment to the 
various Mrs. Leo Hunters who wished 
him to adorn their drawing rooms. 
As he grew older, though, and more 
experienced in the world’s ways, social 
life became more tolerable to him, 
and during his second visit to Europe, 
in 1815, he was warmly welcomed as a 
social favorite..and a literary light. 
Financial reverses now compelled that 
he find as he called it “a market for his 
wares.” Through the influence of 
Scott he became well known, but Mur- 
ray, the publisher, declined the publi- 
cation of “The Sketch Book,” which 
by the way was written in England 
and sent piecemeal to the United 
States for publication here. En- 
couraged by the praise of Scott, Irving 
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brought out “The Sketch Book” him- 
self in England, and the volume met 
with such speedy and favorable notice 
that Murray finished the first edition 
and got out a second. The Literary 
Gazette criticised the book most 
kindly. Byron said that he knew it 
by heart. Irving’s friendship with 
Scott was long and gratifying; Kean, 
Campbell, the poet Moore, Rogers, 
D’Israeli, Jeffrey, and the publishers 
Constable and Murray were all new 
acquaintances. . 

Irving was always averse to public 
dinners, and still more opposed to 


making speeches at them. Many hu- , 


morous anecdotes are told about his 
habit of falling asleep in public, which 
of course are greatly exaggerated. 
D’Israeli relates that Irving “always 
slept at dinner. One day as he was 


dining at Mr. Hallam’s they took him 
asleep to Lady Jersey’s rout, and to see 
the Sieur Geoffrey when he opened 
his eyes in the illumined saloons was 
really quite 
Arabian 


admirable — quite an 
tale.” He usually «slept 
poorly at night, and for this reason 


may easily be pardoned for drowsi- ~ 


ness at the tedious functions to which 
he was so often 
bidden. In 
1826, a_ story 
was circulated 
and even found 
its way into 
print linking his 
name with that 
of the Empress 
Maria Louisa, 
and comment- 
ing on their 
alleged pro- 
posed mar- 
riage, but the 
tale was too 
absurd to gain 
credence among 
sensible folk. 
In favor of 
his literary pur- 
suits he  de- 
clined the may- 
oralty. of New 


FROM C, R. LESLIE’S PAINTING OF IRVING. 
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York,a seat in Congress and the secre- 
taryship of the navyunder Van Buren, 
preferring. to remain abroad, to roam 
and write at will. “Tales of a Travel- 
ler” were produced about this time. 
His appointment as Secretary of Lega- 
tion at Madrid soon followed. His 
life in Spain was one of the most pro- 
ductive periods of his entire literary 
career. Here he translated Navar- 
rete’s “Voyages of Columbus,” and 
undertook his own “Life of Colum~- 
bus,” which was destined to win him 
much glory as a historian. It gained 
for him the medal offered by George 
IV for historical composition. Dur- 
ing the busy summer of 1829 he lived 
in Lindaraja’s apartments in the Al- 
hambra,and with poetic surroundings 
he was inspired to write his “Conquest 
of Granada and the Alhambra.” It 
was in this summer also that he made 
a rambling expedition with Prince 
Dolgorouki, of the Russian embassy 
at Madrid, from Seville to Granada, 
along the picturesque hills and ver- 
dant valleys of Spain. Their way 
wended by the River Guadaira, “whim- 
pering among reeds, rushes and pond 
lilies,” and whose banks bloomed with 
yellow myrtle 
and scarlet 
pom egranate. 
The orange and 
citron shed their 
perfume on the 
warm air, and 
the nightingale 
sang its love 
song to the en- 
chanted wan- 
derers. Amid 
such scenes as 
this ‘tis small 
wonder that his 
pen flowed flu- 
ently; and when 
thetravelers had 
reached the ro- 
mantic ruins of 
the Alhambra, 
that relic of 
Spanish gran- 
deur, so beauti- 
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ful in its picturesque decay, it is not 
surprising that his brain wove many 
fancies of ancient knights and ladies, 
and recalled the chivalrous deeds and 
daring expeditions of bold warriors, 
the flashing eyes and clicking casta- 
nets of beautiful sefioritas, and the 
ancient pride and glory of old Spain. 

Returning to more prosaic England 
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“Sunnyside,” the house which has 
been so inseparably linked with his 
name, and settled down to the enjoy- 
ments of domesticity, with his brother 
and his family, and a number of nieces. 

Freehearted and generous hospi- 
tality was found within his walls; his 
friends were entertained royally. Two 
of his most distinguished visitors were 


IRVING AT SEVILLE, 1828. 
From the drawing] by Wilkie. 


as Secretary of Legation at London, 
he received the degree of D. C. L. from 
Oxford, and edited Bryant’s poems, 
securing for his countryman an Eng- 
lish audience. Two years later, in 
1832, he returned to America and was 
given a great ovation in New York. A 
banquet was tendered him and honors 
of all kinds were heaped upon the first 
American to win a name in letters both 
at home and abroad. He purchased 


Daniel Webster and Napoleon III. 
A Western trip, taken. to familiarize 
himself with his own country, resulted 
in the works “Astoria,” “A Tour on 
the Prairies,” and “The Adventures of 
Captain Bonneville.” His cherished 
plan to write a history of Mexico was 
sacrificed when he heard that Pres- 
cott was at work on the same theme. 
Nothing in his whole life is more indi- 
cative of the generosity and kindliness 
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of the man’s nature than this incident. 
In 1842, in spite of his determination 
to remain at home, he went to Spain 
again, having been appointed United 
States Minister. The honor was en- 
tirely unsought by him, and he was re- 
luctant to go. “It is hard, very,” 
he humorously remarked, “but I must 
try to bear it.” Queen Isabella II and 
her regents were making troublesome 
times in Spain at that period, and the 
minister had little leisure for literary 
work. In 1846 he resigned the posi- 
tion and left Europe for the last time. 
His life was quiet and retired from this 
time on. In 1855 the first volume of 
his “Life of Washington” was brought 
out, and the work on this continued 
until 1859, when the fifth and last vol- 
ume was issued. He had meditated 
and pondered on this work for thirty 
years. The idea was suggested to him 


by Constable, the publisher, in Lon- 
don during his second visit. His other 
successful and most entertaining bi- 
ography is that of Oliver Goldsmith. 


Lives of Mahomet and Columbus suc- 
ceeded these works. 

His last years at Sunnyside were 
passed in peace and_ happiness. 
Genial, kindly and cheerful in his old 
age, treating with utmost courtesy 
those who pursued him to his retreat, 
receiving “all sorts of letters from all 
sorts of people. They tore his mind 
from him in strips and ribbons.” Of 
the way he passed the time he tells us 
of trudging about the farm, revising 
his early works, dozing over a book, 
the girls all silently sewing about him. 
“As a man grows old,” he used to re- 
mark to his nieces, “he must take care 
not to grow musty or fusty or rusty,— 
an old bachelor especially.” And Irv- 
ing never grew musty or fusty or 
rusty,—quaint and humorous to the 
last, commenting on his weakness 
with characteristic spirit. “I am apt 
to be rather fatigued, my dear, with 
my night’s rest,” he once told his 
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niece in reply to her solicitations as to 
his condition. 

In speaking of Irving’s beautiful 
character Thackeray, who knew and 
loved him, used these words: “In his 
family, gentle, generous, good- 
humored, affectionate and self deny- 
ing; in society a delightful ex- 
ample of complete gentlemanhood, 
quite unspoiled by prosperity, never 
obsequious to the great; eager to 
acknowledge every contemporary’s 
merit, always kind and affable with 
the young members of his calling, an 
exemplar of goodness, probity and a 
pure life.” 

He died as he had lived, peacefully, 
quietly, “with all sail set.” The whole 
world of letters paid him homage. 
Statesmen discoursed on his worth; 
preachers spoke of his pure spirit and 
clean life; poets sang his requiem in 
tender verse; friends eulogized his 
character and his works; the people 
wept. Historical societies and mu- 
nicipal organizations passed resolu- 
tions of respect and regret; such 
orators as Edward Everett and George 
Bancroft delivered enthusiastic ad- 
dresses; the poet Longfellow spoke 
tenderly of his friend—the author of 
the first book he ever read. Flags 
were floated at half-mast in New York 
City, and on the day of the funeral 
many shops were closed in Tarrytown. 
It was the first of December, but a 
balmy, Indian summer day which 
seemed created especially for him who 
loved sunshine so well. The proces- 
sion wound its length through the 
road of Sleepy Hollow, past the spots 
made famous by his magic pen, to the 
little church, around which were gath- 
ered the simple villagers who loved 
himasafriend. Thesetting sun touched 
the trees with mellow light, caressing 
the hallowed ground in whichthe prec- 
ious dust was laid—a simple, beautiful, 
touching end to a simple, beautiful and 
touching life. 
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“T rose softly, slipt on my clothes, 
opened the door suddenly and beheld 
one of the most beautiful little fairy 
groups that a painter could imagine. 
They were going the rounds of the 
house, and singing at every chamber 
door, but my sudden appearance 
frightened them into mute bashful- 
ness. They remained for a moment, 
playing on their lips with their fingers, 
and now and then stealing a shy 
glance from under their eyebrows, 
until as if by one impulse, they scam- 
pered away.”—The Sketch Book. 


“THE WIFE.” 


“T felt Leslie’s hand tremble on my 
arm. He stepped forward to hear 
more distinctly. His step made a 
noise on the gravel-walk. A bright, 
beautiful face glanced out at the win- 
dow and vanished—a light footstep 
was heard, and Mary came tripping 
forth to meet us. She was in a pretty 
rural dress of white, a few wild flow- 
ers in her hair, a fresh bloom was on 
her cheek, her whole countenance 
beamed with smiles. I had never 
seen her look so lovely.”—The Sketch 
Book. 


WASHINGTON IRVING. 
























“CHRISTMAS AT BRACEBRIDGE MALL.” 


CHARACTERIfTIC 
‘THE BEST 
WASHINGTON IRVING’S 





“THE PRIDE OF THE VILLAGE.” 


** She never even mentioned her lover’s name, but would 
lay her head on her mother’s bosom and weep in silence,” 
— The Sketch Book. 
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“RIP VAN WINKLE.” 


SCENES FROM 


SHORTER SKETCHES. 





“THE WIDOW AND HER~SON.” 


“ He sank on his knees before her and sobbed like a 
child, ‘Oh my dear, dear mother, don’t you know your 
son?’”’— The Sketch Book. 








“Does nobody here know Rip Van 
Winkle?” “Oh, to be sure! That’s 
Rip Van Winkle yonder, leaning 
against the tree.” ... “I’m not my- 
seli—I’m somebody else—that’s me 
yonder—no—that’s somebody else, 
got into my shoes—I was myself last 
night, but I fell asleep on the moun- 
tain and they’ve changed my gun, 
and everything’s changed, and I’m 
changed, and I can’t tell what’s my 
name or who I am!”—The Sketch 
Book. : 






“THE YOUNG ROBBER.” 


“There was a forlorn kind of tri- 
umph at having at length become her 
exclusive possessor. I bore her off 
into the thickness of the forest. She 
remained in the same state of insensi- 
bility or stupor. I was thankful that 
she did not recollect me, for had 
she once murmured my name, [| 
should have been overcome. She 
slept at length in the arms of him 
who was to poniard her. Many were 
the conflicts I underwent before I 
could bring myself to strike the blow. 
... I separated myself Bently from 
her, and seizing my poniard plunged 
it into her  bosom.”—Tales of a 
Traveller. 











“Sunnyside” to-day 
presents outwardly the 
same aspect as it did 
when the genial spirit 
of its master pervaded every room. 
The little slip of ivy that Mrs. 
Jane Renwick brought from Ab- 
botsford has wellnigh covered one 
side of the house, completely veiling 
the side in which Irving’s own rooms 
are situated. Wisteria, with great 
gnarled roots, has also. found an abid- 
ing place here, and Virginia creepers 
caress the west wing. At the top of 
the stone coping over Irving’s bed- 
room is a weather-vane, a cock, sent 
to him by Scott. The weather-beaten 
horse which has swerved to the wind 
for so many years over the topmost 
front pinnacle of the house, used to 
stand proudly on the old State House 
at Albany.. The original “Wolfert’s 
Roost,” which Irving purchased, made 
his additions to and rechristened was 
the home of one Wolfert Acker, who 
inscribed his favorite Dutch motto, 
“Lust in Rust” (Pleasure in Quiet), 
over the door. This was commonly 
called “Wolfert’s Rest,” and was later 
corrupted into “Wolfert’s Roost.” 
When Irving took possession of the 
place he modelled his additions by the 
same Dutch architecture. Four years 
before his death he erected the porch 
as it stands now. The various wings 
that have been added since his death 
have just been torn down, and exten- 
sive alterations and repairs are being 
made by the grand-nephew, who has 
but recently purchased the place. The 
new part of the building will followthe 
same Dutch lines of architectureasthe 
original, so when finished the whole 
will be a symmetrical and typical old 
Dutch mansion. The two nieces of 
Mr. Irving who were with him at the 
time of his death have lived at “Sun- 
nyside” ever since (not always during 
the winter, however); but having 
grown very old and feeble and unable 
to keep the place up as it should be, 
they disposed of it to the grand- 
nephew, who will move in next spring. 
The old furniture has been removed 





IRVING’S HOME 
TO-DAY. 





stored for safe 
but before 
this was done, the 
rooms were photo- 
graphed, that everything might be 
arranged in exactly the same positions 
as before. 

Three of the noble elms before the 
front door were planted by Irving 
himself. No doubt it was in these 
very branches the birds he so charm- 
ingly describes in a chapter of “Wol- 
fert’s Roost and Other Papers” built. 
their little nests and chirped their 
choruses for him. As one wanders 
about the grounds to-day, the imagina- 
tion conjures up the spectacle of Ir- 
ving opening his window. blinds of a 
bright, sunny morning (I say bright 
and sunny, because it does not seem 
possible that gloomy weather could - 
visit so delightful a spot) and looking 
out over the smooth stretch of lawn 
that surrounds the house. There are 
cedar trees and elm trees, oak trees 
and spreading horsechestnuts, which 
drop their heavy fruit on the walk. 
Just beyond the driveway, a little 
brook leaps down the wooded hill, 
over browned stones and rolling peb- 
bles, to lose itself in the broad river 
which glides so majestically past. 
Opposite, the beautiful Palisades rise 
in all their precipitous . grandeur, 
crowned with verdure and enduring as 
the ages. Up the river gleams out the 
white tower of the lighthouse on 
Kingsley’s Point. “Sunnyside Lane,” 
which leads to the house, is the most 
picturesque thoroughfare imaginable. 
It is thickly lined with trees, whose 
boughs interlace overhead. Along 
the sides are tangled growths of 
bushes and wild flowers. The same 
little brook tumbles hastily down the 
hill, and here and there a stray chip- 
munk or squirrel darts along the stone 
wall, which is tumbled with age and 
coated with moss and lichens. One 
leaves “Sunnyside” reluctantly, . and 
makes the way through beautiful Ir- 
vington, past the homes of the great 
and wealthy, by the Memorial Church 
which Irving attended, over the broad, 


and 
keeping, 




















smooth roads, roofed in with noble 
trees, three miles to Tarrytown. 
From here the road is beautiful as ever, 
but the houses are more frequent and 
less elegant. The statue to com- 
memorate the capture of the unfortu- 
nate Major André standsonalittle hill, 
above the main street. Finally as the 
way grows more wild and woodsy, one 
perceives in the green distance a 
gleaming of white shafts among the 
trees. The path declines; a little 
stream murmurs by, lined with a long 
row of weeping willows; on either side 
are rocky, wooded hills, on which the 
verdure is taking the red and gold 
tints of autumn; the marsh grass 
grows green and lush; there are apple 
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trees freighted with a luscious burden 
of yellow fruit; golden rod proudly 
waves its regal banner; a soft stillness 
pervades the air; the sun is warm and 
sweet; the scene lulls the senses into 
a delicious languor: it is Sleepy Hol- 
low. Here is the path along which 
poor Ichabod Crane was pursued by 
the Headless Horseman; here is the 
very spot where he met with disaster. 
The old bridge has long ago crumbled 
to ruin, and a substantial brick and 
stone structure takes its place; the 
stream has dwindled to small propor- 
tions, shallow, spreading out to 
make the Hollow marshy in cer- 
tain places, but the old Dutch 
church still stands, just as_ it 
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THE ENTRANCE TO SLEEPY HOLLOW CEMETERY, SHOWING THE OLD DUTCH CHURCH 
AND A NEAR VIEW OF THE FAMOUS BRIDGE. 


From a photograph by Ahrens. 
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did nearly two hundred years ago. 
A stone tablet over the door announces 
that it was erected in 1699 by Freder- 
ick Philips and Catharine Ann Cort- 
land, his wife. A quainter edifice it 
would be hard to find. Services are 
held in it for three months in the sum- 
mer, but the rest of the time it is left 
alone to brood over its memories of 
the past and ponder on the future 
which awaits its historic walls. The 
cemetery is on the hill back of the 
church, the Irving lot being on the 
summit, commanding a view both 
sweeping and superb. The lot is 
boxed in with a green hedge, and tall 
trees wave above the resting place of 
several generations of the fine old 
family. The first tombstone of Wash- 
ington Irving was entirely chipped 
away by relic hunters, but the new one 
which replaced it is more carefully 








WASHINGTON IRVING. 


guarded. Its corners are rounded, 
and the slab bears upon its face the 
simple inscription: 


WaSHINGTON IRVING 
Born April 3, 1783 
Died Nov. 28, 1859. 


His mother is buried on one side, 
and his brother William on the other. 

From this spot one looks down into 
Sleepy Hollow in all its picturesque 
decay. In the distance to the west 
sweeps the broad Hudson; on the 
other side are the autumn-clad hills, 
touched by the afternoon sun into a 
blazing glory; the quiet graves and 
the solemn church near at hand fill 
one with a strange repose—an ideal 
spot in which to dream, a_ perfect 
place in which to live, a peaceful, rest- 
ful home for the dead. 

Beatrice Sturges. 


THE IRVING LOT IN SLEEPY HOLLOW CEMETERY. 


From a photograph by Ahrens, 














“And on that cheek, and o’er that brow, 
So soft, so calm, yet eloquent, 

The smiles that win, the tints that glow, 
But tell of days in goodness spent, 

A mind at peace with all below, 
A heart whose love is innocent.” 


—Byron. 




















A BOAT SONG. 


OW! row! with a steady stroke, 
That’s sending my bark to sea; 
The air is soft, the ocean calm 
And my love is along with me. 


Pull! pull! we go with the tide 
On the dimpling water’s breast; 

We rise and sink, but steadily on 
To the radiant, amber west. 


Down, down, goes the sinking sun 
Through clouds of flaming yellow, 

The waters change, with changing lights, 
To tints that are warm and mellow. 


So, so, does my love’s sweet face 
Change with her feelings ever. 
She tries to hide what I know well, 
But ah! with a vain endeavor. 


Red, red, she has caught the glow 
Of the red sun on her lips, 

A golden light is in her hair 
As the sun in the water dips. 


White, white, oh! the snowy clouds 

Are touched with brightest pink; 
But pink and white, her velvet cheeks 
, More beautiful are, I think. 


Blue, blue, is the sky between 
Where floating clouds they sever, 
And deepest blue, her eyes that speak 
Of faith that is true forever. 


Swing, swing, now around, my boat, 
For the evening star is bright, 

Drift with the tide that bears us home 
By the waning moon’s soft light. 


F. L. Ward. 























A FLORENTINE POET. 





From the painting by Cabanel. 


FAMOUS STUDIOS IN PARIS. 


T is very true that some studios in 
Paris are as well worth seeing, as 
the famous art collections of the 

Louvre and the Luxembourg. They 
are, in fact, art exhibits of a kind, and 
prove intensely interesting, helpful and 
enjoyable to the art student and con- 
noisseur. The successful Paris painter 
likes to live in a palace, and often be- 
gins to build before he quite knows 
how he is to finish. His ambition has 
made the beautiful quarter of Parc 
Monceaux a sort of Belgravia of the 
brush. 

Meissonier reared here a mansion in 
the style of the Italian Renaissance, 
built from first to last after his own de- 
signs, and also another quite as fine at 
Poissy. Two studios in the town 
house occupy nearly all the upper 
story ; the large one he reserved for the 
life-sized figures of the heroes in his 
“Napoleonic Cycle”—to confound the 
critics, who said he could paint only 
on a microscopic scale. The studio in 
which he did most of his work com- 
municated with the terraced roof of a 





lovely colonnade where he took his 
fresh air. He spent much time at 
Poissy and was of local celebrity, hon- 
ored in his own parish as well as 
throughout the world. Poissy in its 
own way added its mite to the tribute 
of universal admiration by naming 
him mayor. He took the compliment 
quite gravely and served his term. 
The popular American painter, 
Ridgeway Knight, lives next door to 
the Meissonier home at Poissy, in a 
delightfully old-fashioned home with 
all sorts of ecclesiastical and political 
memories—a house with the reality as 
well as the style of old age. The 
great staircase with its wrought-iron 
balustrade leads to room after room 
filled with costly and tasteful bric-a- 
brac—the spoils of the Hotel Drouot. 
Munkacsy, the Hungarian, is un- 
doubtedly the best known of the many 
foreign artists settled in Paris, and has 
a superb studio in the Ave de Villiers. 
He occupies the whole of the house, 
and his atelier is reached through cor- 
ridors of rich artistic gloom. The 
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CALLING THE FERRYMAN. 
From the painting by Ridgeway Knight. 


light falls through stained win- 
dows, and tapestries, mirrors, plants, 
statuary and rare paintings are so com- 
bined as to make one finished interior, 
As we entered, we found the dear old 
man, of robust form and curly white 
hair, standing before an enormous 
canvas, “The Scourging of Christ.” 
Can we ever forget it? The great 
motley throng had gathered to place 
upon the divine head, the crown of 
thorns, and the red robe; the familiar 
story, so graphically portrayed made 
us long for the day when the last 
stroke of the brush would be placed 
on the canvas and the great picture 
displayed where the world might 
see and rejoice in a crucified and 
risen Saviour. The French them- 
selves recognize the old Hungarian 
as a master. He is a leader, even in 
Israel. He has brought a new style 
with him—a new way of looking at 
nature. His very. methods are his 


own—at any rate they are not French. 
He is not merely a product of the 
Beaux-Arts, exhibiting under a for- 
eign name; this attitude of superi- 
ority to French art and to all art 
but his own has sometimes given 
offense. 

Munkacsy no longer exhibits at the 
Salon but in a gallery apart, and he 
usually contrives to time his public 
appearances by those of the rank and 
file of his brother artists. The exhi- 
bition of his “Christ before Pilate” 
was the first of his innovations in es- 
tablished practice. The renowned 
sequel to this picture—“Calvary,” now 
in the Dresden Gallery—was the next 
exhibited, and both amply justified 
the painter’s confidence in himself. 
“Milton dictating ‘Paradise Lost’ to 
His Daughters” won for him the first 
medal of honor and European fame. 
The picture speaks to the heart as well 
as to the eyes, and is finely composed. 
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FAMOUS STUDIOS IN PARIS. 


It now occupies a prominent place in 
the Lenox Library, New York. 

The great Hungarian painter and 
his most accomplished wife, Madame 
Munkacsy, have become famous in 
Paris for their unique social entertain- 
ments, and the nobility of foreign 
courts, with the élite of art and liter- 
ature, have mingled in sweet converse 
in the palatial home. Since it'was the 
writer’s pleasure to visit this ‘rare 
couple, they have bade farewell to 
Paris, and have returned to Hungary, 
where the artist’s countrymen have 
honored him with the presidency of 
the National Art School at» Buda 
Pesth. 

The handsome studio of Cabanel 
in Rue de Vigny commands a fine 
view of Parc Monceaux, which the 
artist, in his peculiarly single-minded 
devotion to his work, rarely enjoyed. 
As a product of his genius, “The Birth 
of Venus” ranks very high, and at- 
tracts much attention and admiration 
from visitors to the Luxembourg— 
the lovely figure of the Goddess, reclin- 
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DICTATING “PARADISE 
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ing on the green wave, with her long 
golden tresses floating on the sea- 
foam, while above her is a group of 
cupids descending to waken her, is in- 
deed worthy of the admiration and 
fame bestowed. Cabanel was a prince 
of draughtsmen; he knew how to draw, 
but he did not know always what to 
draw. His. great historical composi- 
tions: have a certain tameness and 
coldness, and are wanting in the power 
of realizing life as it is lived. He is 
seen perhaps at his best in his mural 
decoration in the Pantheon, in Paris. 
Across the Seine, from the Place 
de la Concorde, we drove to the home 
and studio of the first American wom- 
an, whose talent and artistic merit 
awarded her a place in the Salon— 
Miss Elizabeth Gardner, of Exeter, 
N. H., who has studied in Paris for 
twenty successive years. She is an in- 
defatigable worker, a devout pupil of 
Bouguereau, and her work amply jus- 
tifies the years of devotion to her art. 
As we entered the studio the singing 
of birds and the joyous sunshine 





LOST’ TO HIS DAUGHTERS. 
From the painting by Munkacsy. 
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PARIS. 


BUBBLES. 
From the painting by Elizabeth Gardner. 


greeted us; the spacious apartments 
were hung with tapestry, and casts of 
renowned sculptors were in nooks and 
corners, intermingled with rare palms 
and ferns. ° 

We were attracted at once to the 
large canvas exhibited at the last 
Salon, and of which the little woman 


artist was justly proud, for “David” re- 
ceived “Honorable Mention.” The 
young shepherd has rescued a lamb 
from the jaws of a lion. The picture 
is full of life and strength, harmony 
and finish. The artist delights in 
painting children of all ages and in all 
attitudes. Her many portraits of 
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women are likened to enlarged minia- 
tures, so soft and exquisite are they in 
detail. 

Across the courtyard from Miss 
Gardner’s home is that of her famous 
teacher, Bouguereau, to whom this 
gifted American artist has recently 
been married. Bou- 
guereau’s pictures 
have brought enor- 
mous prices, and ex- 
hibit three qualities 
which justify his rep- 
utation, viz., taste, 
knowledge and refine- 
ment. He never for- 
gets that he is paint- 
ing pictures to be 
bought by the rich, 
and is careful that 
nothing in them shall 
be out of keeping with 
the elegant things 
that shall surround 
them. Hardly any 
modern’ French 
painter can be named 
who is more widely 
popular in America. 

Gérome, in his 
youth, revived the 
taste for antiquity, 
and brought more 
learning to it, than 
the old conventional 
classics of the school 
of David. 

This studio is a 
storehouse of won- 
ders; he has_ evi- 
dently sacrificed an 
ample fortyne to a 
whim of genius. The 
carved furniture, the 
broad and_ elegant 
gobelin tapestries, the 
bronzes and marble, 
the gladiatorial ar- 
mor, the weapons, 
all so wonderfully ar- 
ranged to array his 
walls, are used to 
portray Greek and 
Roman life through 
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his brush, and as accessories of his 
pictures of the modern East. He 
is a most graceful man, tall with 
gray hair and keen eyes, and of 
gracious manner, and is_ classed 
among the great living academic 
painters, such as Bouguereau, Le 





THE LITTLE MARAUDER. 
From the painting by Bouguereau. 
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Febre, Boulanger, and even the great 


and much admired Meissonier. He 
is sculptor as well as painter, and the 
place given his finely wrought marble 
in the Luxembourg, bespeaks for him 
a great and worthy name among 
French artists. 

Bridgman’s studio is in the Boule- 
vard Malesherbes, at the end of his 
lovely garden. Both his house and 
work room are finished in superb taste, 
and form one of the most artistic in- 
teriors of Paris. Paintings, statuary, 
bronzes, are seen in a suitable light. 
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balcony surrounded by this interior, 
and at the right are enticed into an 
Egyptian room, the floor covered with 
a peculiar rug, the ceiling of old buff 
tapestry in conventional pattern, a 
frieze of terra cotta background with 
papyrus leaves and blossoms in bas- 
relief, while a narrow shelf around the 
room, ornamented with Egyptian 
vases, ewers, and bric-a-brac, forms a 
finish to the deep dado below. In the 
centre of the peculiar mantel are an 
idol and various curios. The tables 
are of pyramidal shape covered with 





THE PROCESSION OF THE OSIRIS BULL. 
From the painting by Bridgman. 


The door into the studio proper is in 
keeping with the room and a most fit- 
ting introduction. It is of Turkish 
design, inlaid with mother of pearl, and 
as the visitor steps upon the threshold 
the beauties of this artistic abode are 
before him. The rich mosaic floor, in 
the centre of which is a sparkling foun- 
tain with blue tile basin containing 
goldfish; the harem window divans, 
tapestries, stools, and tables, aside 
from the many easels, curtain pictures 
by the artist’s hand, and all combined 
form an ideal place to study the ori- 
entalism which is so graphically de- 
picted on Bridgman’s canvas. 

Up a narrow stairway we reach a 


gold on which are grotesque figures. 
The entrance to this unique apartment 
is guarded by two immense bronze 
figures, like winged bulls, thus carry- 
ing out an old custom of the ancient 
Egyptians. As we return to the bal- 
cony and once more gaze upon the 
gorgeous trappings of this gorgeous 
studio we are led to exclaim, “With 
artistic taste, talent, temperament, and 
the wherewithal to indulge, what can- 
not one do?” 

Bridgman, in all but his being to 
the manor born, is a French painter. 
He has been strongly influenced by 
his masters, and especially by the ar- 
cheological school of Géréme, ‘in 
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which he was brought up; at one time 
he sought to revive ancient Egypt and 
Assyria in a series of learned works. 
Gérome had revived Greece and 
Rome. At first his painting sinned a 
little by being over careful. The 
Beaux-Arts seemed to be always with 


MOONLIGHT ON 


PLACID moonbeams! resting oft 
On palace tower and cottage roof, 
' Throwing your silver threads of warp 
Across the starlight’s golden woof, 
Weaving a web of softest sheen 
Above the earth’s dark robe of green; 


I stand and watch your shimmering light 
Sparkle like jewels on the tide, 
And wonder if more fair than this 
The stream that laves the farther side; 
Or if the heavenly asphodels 
Are fairer than our lily bells. 


I know no softer moonlight gleams, 
Than this which bathes the earth with light; 

I know no fairer stars are seen, * 
For in that land there is no night; 

But this my longing heart would know— 

Do friends, who loved me long ago, 


Stand just within the golden gate, 
Which swung at eve its portals wide, 
And almost oped to mortal ken 
The glory of the farther side? 
I wait to hear the answer given,— 
“The loved of earth shall meet in heaven.” 


And waiting, I will trust the love 
That guards me through the darkest hours, 
And though my feet oft press the thorns 
That lie concealed ’mid sweetest flowers, 
f I know His hand will surely guide 
My footsteps safe beyond the tide. 


THE HUDSON. 


him, though a painter might have a 
worse companion. Then came a 
marked change into greater freedom 
of style, which at once coincided with 
a change in subject—the East of to- 
day, in lieu of the East of antiquity. 


Mrs. Zachary Taylor Jones. 


THE HUDSON. 


Ellen E. Miles. 











OLLY is the most mad- 
dening, tantalizing, per- 
verse and charming—I 
might as well admit it, 
you’d soon have found 
it out—young woman 
of my acquaintance. 
I’ve been in love with her for five 
years, and it’s a wonder my hair isn’t 
white; sometimes I think it is turning 
gray, but when I spoke to Dolly about 
it, she said not to bother, I was old 
enough to be gray anyway. Ah! 
that’s where Dolly hurts, and she 
knows it, for I am fifteen years older 
than she is, and when that willful 
young woman wishes to be particu- 
larly cruel, she treats me with respect. 

I know that among my friends I am 
considered to have fairly good sense; 
I can talk rationally on most subjects, 
and I stand well enough in my pro- 
fession, at least enabling me to keep 
my head above water. But when I’m 
with Dolly, or in her presence, I’m an 
ass, a driveling, foolish ass. A lunatic 
from an asylum would be a brilliant 
conversationalist compared to me. 
And alas! Dolly knows that too, and 
she torments me and makes life an 
unutterable burden to me. I start to 
make a sensible remark, when sud- 
denly I meet Dolly’s eye; then I stum- 
ble and say the wrong thing, and she 
will remark, “Do you really think 
that?” with such a wicked look in her 
beautiful blue eyes, while I don’t think 
it at all but have just said it. And so 
it goes until I wonder sometimes if I 
am quite right. When we go to 
dances,—I say we, I’m always there if 
I know she is going,—things are a 
little worse than usual, for Dolly 
dances past me with beasts and cads of 
men, and I stand about the wall watch- 
ing her. She never will give but two 
dances to me, so I have nothing to do 
in the meantime but watch her. 

One night I was desperate. I had 
sent her violets as usual,—she is par- 
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ticularly fond of them, and most of 
my money goes that way. Some- 
times she wears them, and often carries 
them, but this night they were no- 
where to be seen, and in her hand was 
one large red rose. I went up to her; 
appearing to be sorry to see me was 
the particular form of torture which 
commended itself to her on this es- 
pecial night. “You here!” she said, 
lifting her eyebrows in astonishment 
and without a smile; all put on, of 
course, because I am always where 
she is. 

“Oh, no, I’m not here, I’m some- 
where else,” I said wittily. She 
laughed immoderately. 

“You’re — so — funny,” 
marked, choking. 

“Yes,” said I severely, “I suppose I 
am funny, very funny—but where are 
my violets?” 

“Why, had you— any — violets?” 
said she, “I didn’t know,—how should 
I know?” She said it seriously, but 
there was a look in her eyes that I was 
used to; I’d have liked to shake her. 

“Dolly, you know exactly what I 
mean; where are my violets?” 

“If you mean the violets you sent 
me,” she replied with dignity, “I 
understood that after they left you 
they belonged to me; do you want 
them back?” This freezingly. 

“Oh, Dolly,” I said, reduced once 
more to my usual condition of asi- 
ninity, “I didn’t mean it, dear, I don’t 
want the d I beg your pardon, of 
course I don’t want them; I only 
wanted you to wear them or carry 
them, you know, darling.” 

But she saw that she had the best of 
me, so carried things with a high hand. 

“The rose was sent me by a friend,” 
she hesitated, “and I suppose I have a 
right to wear what I please; but sit 
down, don’t stand so long, you'll be 
tired!” This was an allusion to my 
age, and it maddened me. 

“You are exceedingly rude!” I 


she _ re- 
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said, turning away and leaving her. 

It was the most severe speech I had 
ever made to Dolly, and I suffered at 
the thought of it. For four days 1 
didn’t go near her or send her violets 
once. It was an awful four days; 1 
neither slept nor ate, but just reviled 
myself as a fool for becoming es- 
tranged from the only woman in the 
world. InmydespairI even went so far 
as to take Jane Hunt to a dance where 
Dolly was sure to see us, and she did. 
And when I passed her and she looked 
over my head with her small nose in 
the air, I wished Miss Hunt was in— 
well, somewhere else,that I might rush 
over to Dolly,throw myself at her feet, 
—and kissthem! Yes, I acknowledge 
that I have often wished that. 

Finally I wrote to her, fully con- 
scious that it was a very silly letter, 
wherein I told her I was merely angry 
at myself for not knowing she cared 
for red roses, and I sent three 
dozen. Tle answer I received was 
characteristic: 

“You are a silly old goose, and if 
you had only waited until I finished 
what I was saying you would have dis- 
covered that you sent the rose your- 
self with the violets. I don’t care at 
all for red roses.” 

By which token I learned, not that 
Dolly was repentant, but that her vio- 
lets had faded, and she wanted more. 
So I sent them, hundreds of them, 
hoping that willful and fascinating 
young woman would be appeased. 

But the greatest of my misfortunes 
has not yet been set down. There was 
another young man, an acquaintance 
and admirer of Dolly’s, with exactly 
the same name as myself—Richard 
Morton. I,of course, had takena huge 
dislike to him, in fact I hated him (for 
Dolly once remarked that he was a 
nice fellow), and I don’t think he had 
an extraordinary affection for me. We 
were no relation; I was glad of that. A 
few days after I had been such a cad to 
Dolly I called upon her, and, Heaven 
favoring me, I found her alone. 

“Dolly, dearest,” I began, “I am so 
sorry—” 
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“Don’t,” she said, “that incident is 
closed. There are so many -nicer 
things to talk about; Jane Hunt for 
instance.” I shivered; I was about to 
be punished. 

“Is she nicer?” said I. 

“What do you really think of her?” 
said Dolly with rather an anxious look 
I thought; but of course I was 
mistaken. 

“Oh, she’s a very good girl, very 
good!” with a desperate desire to make 
Dolly jealous if I could, which I 
couldn’t. 

“Is she?” Dolly tossed her: head. 
“Well, Mr. Morton, do you want to 
know what I think she looks like?” 
The “Mr. Morton” was ominous; I 
shivered again. 

“I can’t imagine,” said I lightly, 
thinking how very pretty Dolly 
was with that pink spot in either 
cheek. 

“T think she looks like a cook!” she 
declared triumphantly, while I, in- 
wardly agreeing, protested: 

“Oh, Dolly, a cook!” 

“Yes,” she went on spitefully, “and 
not even like a good cook!” 

“Dolly! Not like a bad cook?” 

“Yes,” she went on, “like a very 
poor cook!” 

I was obliged to laugh, I couldn’t 
help it. 

“Splendid wife she’d make!” said I, 
not meaning to rouse Dolly. 

But suddenly she turned and said 
the most terrible thing to me that she’d 
ever said since I’d known her. 

“Then you’d better marry her!” 
This from Dolly! 

“Oh—” I began, but she was gone, 
and there was nothing for me to do 
but to pick up my hat and go, which 1 
did, calling myself a beast and a brute 
as I went. 

That night leaving the theatre we 
happened to meet a moment. She 
was radiant and scornful. 

“Dolly,” I said, resolving not to 
notice the contretemps of the afternoon, 
“who are you going to dance the cotil- 
lion with at the Terry’s to-morrow 
néght?” 




















“With Mr. Morton,” she answered 
sweetly. 

“What a dear you are,—I was afraid 
you’d promise somebody else.” 

And then she laughed. 

“With the pleasant, agreeable Mr. 
Morton,” she continued, “who never 
says the wrong thing.” And then I 
knew she meant the other one! [’m 
afraid I said a bad word; her mocking 
laugh followed me in the darkness, 
and echoed in my dreams that night. 
I wished I’d never seen her—and took 
it back immediately. 

I debated a long time within myself 
whether or not I should go to the Ter- 
ry’s, but as usual ended by going. I 
could dance stag and take Dolly out, 
and—lovely idea—perhaps she would 
take me out! Then as I thought of 
the way I had left her the night before, 
this beautiful hope faded. What 
would she want with a brute like me? 

I never saw her look better than that 
night of the Terry’s dance; she was in 
white, which best became her, and she 
seemed to me like an angel. And that 
beastly Morton looked pretty well too. 
I had to admit to myself that he was 
rather a well appearing chap. 

Mrs. Floyd-Hopkins, who aspires to 
be something of a belle herself, stood 
for a moment and followed the direc- 
tion of my glance. 

“Miss Dalrymple is looking particu- 
larly well this evening,” said she, a 
very gracious speech indeed for her. 

“Very!” I replied, having sense 
enough left not to discuss Dolly with a 
woman. 

“But what an awful flirt!” she went 
on; this left me gasping. 

“And engaged, I understand, to Mr. 
Morton all the time.” 

“Who said it?” I asked hoarsely. 
Dolly engaged,—and to that—cad— 
with my name. 

“Oh, everybody says so,” and then 
she looked at me with such an unpleas- 
ant smile. “That’s your name too, 
isn’t it?” 

“Yes, I believe it is,” I said bril- 
liantly, moving away from her. 

Dolly engaged! I couldn’t grasp 
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the full significance of it; the thought 
left me dazed and bewildered. This 
very night should decide it. I would 
go to her and ask if there was any 
truth init. Just then she came toward 
me as if she was going to take me out, 
but something in my face must have 
stopped her. 

“What is the matter?” she said, turn- 
ing a little white. 

“Dolly,” I said sternly, “will you 
give me the first two dances after sup- 
per?” 

“Of course,— if you want them; but 
won’t you dance now?” I never saw 
Dolly so meek before. 

“No,” I answered, almost roughly, 
“not now.” She left me with a strange 
look on her sweet face. 

It seemed centuries until supper; I 
tried to think of what I should say to 
her, but my mind was in such a cha- 
otic state that I decided to depend on 
the inspiration of the moment. 

At last supper was over and I found 
her, tucked her arm in mine, and 
marching off to a quiet nook, put her 
in the only seat, and stood accusingly 
before her. 

“Dolly,” I began, “look at me!” 
This she did, a little timidly, I thought, 
and I almost forgot what I was going 
to say in the joy of looking at her. 

“My darling,” I went on, “I have 
loved you so long, so well, and hoped 
that in the course of years you might 
come to care—” she dropped her eyes; 
just then I remembered that horrible 
gossip, “but to-night, Dolly, I heard 
something that turned my heart to 
stone.” 

“What was it?” she asked. 

“That you were engaged to—” 

“Who?” breathlessly. 

“Morton,” I gasped, “that wretched, 
caddish—” 

“Stop!” she said, with dignity. 

“Tell me, you shall,” I grasped her 
wrists; “is it so?” 

If it. had been any woman in the 
world but Dolly I should have said 
she was embarrassed. She actually 
blushed. 

“No,” she said slowly, “it is not so, 
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but—” her hands went up and covered 
her face. My heavens! suppose she 
should cry! 


“But what?” I insisted cruelly; 
“you’re not engaged to him, but you’re 
in love with him?” She took her 
hands away and her face was very red; 
if it had not been such a serious mo- 
ment I should have said she had been 
laughing. 

“Mr. Morton has—never—asked 
me to be his—wife,—if he does,—I 
shall—” 

I was beside myself. 

“And if he does?” I hissed. 

“T shall say yes,” very softly. A ter- 
rible silence ensued; the earth was 
sinking beneath my feet. 

“You love this Mr. Morton?” I said 
sharply. 

And then the very queerest thing in 
the world happened; Dolly’s face 
whitened a little as she rose and put 
out her hand. 
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“Yes, you old goose,” she said, “I 
love this Mr. Morton!” It didn’t take 
me long to gather Dolly into my arms. 
The next five minutes are not to ap- 
pear in this narrative. 

“Dolly,” said I, blissfully, “did you 
ever know such a stupid old fool as I 
am?” 

“Never in all my life,” said the 
sweetest of girls, her voice coming 
from the vicinity of my coat collar. 

“And do you suppose that woman 
meant me when she told me that gos- 
sip, my darling?” 

“Of course she—did,” said the voice, 
“and I’m glad she said it,—I don’t be- 
lieve you’d ever have asked me, other- 
wise!” My answer would not look 
well on paper. 

“Do you know, Dick, that you never 
have asked me before?” 

And when I came to think of it, I 
never had. 

Caroline M. Beaumont. 


“QO LAND OF KHEM!”* 
(From the Egyptian.) 


HE gentle wind is from the Desert blowing; 
It stirs the yellow sand, with fervor glowing, 
And seeks the palms, to set their branches waving: 
It comes to me, and fills my soul with craving 
For thee, O Khem,— 
Sweet Land of Khem. 


The night stars, mirrored in the Nile’s soft flowing— 
Like lotos flowers, ’neath the waters growing— 
Bring back the hours when first I saw their gleaming,— 
When first mine eyes beheld thy beauties beaming, 

O Land of Khem,— 

Fair Land of Khem. 


And tangled memories—like visions, seeming— 
Fill all my nights and days with happy dreaming; 
They set my list’ning heart with rapture beating, 
And all the voices of my soul repeating 

Thy name, O Khem,— 

Dear Land of Khem. 


Osiris !—Isis! 


Listen to my pleading. — 


And Pharos!—Do not wait, my voice unheeding! 
But bear me hence, close in thine arms’ enfolding, 
To that most fair of all the earth’s beholding,— 
That Land of Khem,— 
My land of Khem. 


*“Tand of Khem,’—Ancient Egypt. 





Mary Devereux. 
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AT THE SEASIDE HOSPITAL—THE TRANSPORT BARGE IN THE DISTANCE. 
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HE problem of poverty is one 
which is never solved, yet since 
civilization began, the gener- 

ous and devout have spared neither 
time, thought, labor, nor money in its 
solution. Some ingenious statistician 
once endeavored to sum up the 
amount of money which had been 
spent by the government and the great 
charitable societies of England upon 
the poor of that land during the peri- 
ods in which records were kept. The 
sum amounted to more than the entire 
national debt. 

The amount expended in the United 
States in the present century for a 
similar object is close on to four bil- 
lions, and yet the evil still exists. So 
far as our Own country people are con- 
cerned, there is very little abject pov- 
erty, and what fhere is comes almost 
entirely from inebriety, accident, or 
disease; but there is a_ terrifying 
amount, of European origin. Cir- 
cumstances seem to have conspired 
for the accumulation of European 
paupers within our boundaries. The 
American people are generous to a 
fault, are industrious and most hos- 
pitable. An American city is a para- 
dise to a professional foreign beggar. 
Ocean transportation has grown 
cheaper year by year until it has 


reached in dull seasons rates so low 
as to be amazing. In the past six 
years, the transatlantic steamers have 
brought over emigrants for ten and 
even nine and eight dollars per head. 
This state of facts has acted in two 
ways. The beggars and parasites of 
society on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic are all eager to go to a land of 
which they have heard such favorable 
accounts, and the officials of those 
parishes where the law sets aside fif- 
teen or twenty dollars per year per 
head for their paupers are strongly 
tempted as a matter of public spirit 
and economical administration to ship 
their wards to the New World beyond 
the sea. 

This has been done to an infamous 
extent. Of the ten million immi- 
grants, who have come over in the 
present generation, it is believed that 
at least four hundred thousand belong 
to the pauper class and were “assisted” 
by the government officials of their na- 
tive lands to reach the United States. 

The result is visible in every great 
city. It is particularly noticeable in 
the American Babylon, New York. 

In the so-called slums districts, 


which twenty-five years ago were 
made up of comfortable and even 
handsome residences, it is difficult to 
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proportion to the di- 
mensions of the evil 
have become those of 
the agencies which 
seek its remedy and 
cure. If New York 
has this terrible class, 
it has the greatest 
body of organized 
charities which the 
world has ever seen. 
Churches of every de- 
nomination ; organiza- 
tions drawn from fifty 
nationalities; societies, 
public and secret ; mis- 
sionaries, professional 
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find American inmates. There are 
Irish and Italians, English and Rus- 
sians, Germans and Hungarians, Bo- 
hemians and West Indians, Chinese 
and Malays,—in fact nearly every race 
upon the globe is represented. In the 
police records and in the registers of 
the county institutions the most sig- 
nificant feature is the absence of 
American names. There are sup- 
posed to be 100,000 of this class in 
New York—ignorant, vicious, weak, 
sickly, unambitious, unenergetic, yet 
nevertheless crafty, patient, and 
cunning. 

They have children and many of 
them. The streets are peopled with 
little ones legitimate and illegitimate. 
The houses echo with the cries of in- 
fants; and the corners at night are 
infested and made dangerous or ob- 
jectionable by dissolute young men 
and young women. Yet they are here 
to stay. Under our laws they are 
Americans, and their children have 
the same political status as the citizens 
whose ancestors came over in the 
Mayflower or the Dutch galleons 
which settled New York. They 
constitute a stumbling block to so- 
ciety, a menace to morality and lib- 
erty, and a danger to civilization. 

Nevertheless so profound is the re- 
ligious nature of the American that in 


and amateur; hospitals 
and asylums, refuges 
and homes, _kinder- 
gartens and day nurseries; night 
schools and ragged schools; insti- 
tutes and missions, make up a force 
which can only be compared to a 
magnificent army, and an army it is, 
—an army fighting for a greater cause 
than conquest, for nobler objects than 
territory or commerce—officered by 
nobler men'and grander women, and 
marked by a discipline which qualifies 
one to stand up at the end of life and 
meet the last call with a smile and a 
happy anticipation. 

Among these agencies is St. John’s 
Guild. It is more than typical, unless 
it be that as a type it has been used by 
the founders of a hundred other or- 
ganizations in New York and else- 
where. It carries on a plan of cam- 
paign adapted to the special wants and 
conditions of the people for whose 
good it labors, and of the city and en- 
virons in which its work is maintained. 
It is thitty years old, and is a corpora- 
tion run by business men and devout 
women upon business principles. It 
is non-sectarian and depends almost 
entirely upon voluntary contributions 
and voluntary services. It well knows 
the temper of the American people. 
Whenever it requires money, nurses, 
or assistants it merely publishes the 
fact in the daily papers, and within a 
few days its treasury is again full and 















an army of brave young men and 
women are at its doors ready and eager 
to toil and slave in the cause of a 
higher humanity. 

It has about seven hundred mem- 
bers, and is reénforced by a Woman’s 
Auxiliary Association, whose energy, 
administrative ability, and Christian 
spirit cannot be too highly praised. 
The work done may be divided into 
four classes—first the Children’s Hos- 
pital in New York City; second the 
Floating Hospital, a giant excursion 
barge whch has been especially fitted 
up for the purpose; third, the Seaside 
Hospital on the shore of Staten 
Island, and fourth the special relief 
work among the sick and poor 
children. 

In the prosecution of this work the 
first step is to find the children. This 
is much more difficult than might at 
first be supposed. Foreigners are sus- 
picious, and in many cases resent the 
intrusion of a stranger, no matter how 
good and kind may be the purpose of 
her visit. To overcome this difficulty 
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requires tact and patience. Time and 
again the door is shut in the face of 
the caller; time and again he or she is 
insulted, reviled, and even assaulted. 
Not that these poor foreigners are par- 
ticularly vicious and cruel. Nearly 
all of them have come from lands 
where social and political conditions 
are very different from those which 
prevail here. The visit of a stranger 
to them means too often the police 
agent, the secret service—the police 
spy or the political spy. 

Not until they have been here ten or 
fifteen years do they become Ameri- 
canized in this respect and lose the 
feeling which is so often a bar to their 
betterment. When the ice is once 
broken things become much better, 
and after the mother and the sick child 
or children have been taken off upon 
an excursion, or after a little one has 
been restored to health and strength 
in either the seaside or the city hos- 
pital, there is no trouble whatever. In 
factthings become the reverse, and the 
Society is often obliged to refuse these 
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floating excursions to those who 
are comparatively well, merely on 
account of the lack of accommoda- 
tions. 

It is very interesting to accompany 
one of the Society’s agents through the 


tenement districts where the sick chil- ° 


dren reside. One home I visited— 
small, damp and miserable—was that 
of a little Welshman his wife and three 
children. She was a good wife and 
mother and her eXcellence revealed it- 
self in the spotless cleanliness of the 
rooms, of her clothing, and the shabby 
and almost worn-out apparel of the lit- 
tle ones. The man was a good- 
natured, weak, and vacillating person 
with an apparently incurable love of 
liquor. When in a drinking spell 
everything went to the pawnbroker 
and, more piteous still, the pawn tick- 
ets therefor were sold to the nearest 
speculative bar tender. In the main 
room of the apartment there had been 
pictures, but they were replaced by 
clippings from newspapers pasted 
upon the wall. There had been 
flowers and flower pots, but all that 
remained was a broken pot in the win- 
dow, in which a half-withered gera- 
nium reached vainly out after the sun- 
light. There had been chairs, but 
they had gone to the pawn shop and 
two soap boxes and a couple of half 
barrels took their place. The bed 
looked like a bunk knocked loosely 
together, and the children’s bed was 
a poor mattress upon the floor. Two 
worn-out boxes did duty as bureaus, 
and the decaying kitchen sink did ser- 
vice as a wash hand basin and as a 
bath tub for the children. The three 
children were pretty, but were thin, 
weak, and sickly. In their case the 
lack of proper food at proper intervals 
was the disease from which they were 
suffering. The approach of my friend, 
the St. John’s nurse, was a signal for 
quite a demonstration on the part of 
these luckless little ones. They 
swarmed over her, kicked her in irre- 
pressible enthusiasm, kissed her hands, 
and begged to be invited to the next 
excursion. It is impossible to de- 


scribe their joy when they received the 
tickets which entitled them to go the 
next day. 

In another tenement was a poor 
Russian Jewish family. The father 
was a peddler, but was suffering from 
some wasting disease. He did the 
best he could, working as long and as 
hard as his emaciated frame would 
permit. He spoke but little English, 
and undoubtedly was oppressed by the 
sense of his approaching end. The 
best he could do was to make four 
or five dollars a week, and this was a 
very small amount, for a nian, wife 
and five children. His friends in his 
synagogue, all poor, but all marked 
with that intense charity which distin- 
guishes the Jewish above other races, 
gave him a small allowance of two or 
three dollars a week, which kept the 
wolf from the door. 

Their rooms were exquisitely neat 
and were furnished poorly but com- 
fortably. The mother had taught all 
her little ones housekeeping, and the 
place fairly shone from their labors. 
But even here could be seen the omi- 
nous action of the foul gases of the 
building, the occlusion of the sunlight, 
the lack of exercise, and the care and 
trouble involved by the sickness of 
the head of the house. The children 
were very polite and received us with 
a dignity that would have befitted a 
grande dame. We sat down, and 
soon one youngster climbed into my 
friend’s lap and then another, and then 
a little childish treble piped out, 
“When please can we go down in the 
big boat?” The answer came in the 
form of the necessary tickets, and 
great was the rejoicing in that particu- 
lar Israel. Thus the work went on; 
thus the work goes on. In the winter 
season it is the sick, the wounded, 
maimed, and injured who are sought 
out. They are taken to the beautiful 
city hospital which is conducted by 
the Guild. In the warmer season 
some go to the city hospital, others are 
taken to the seaside hospital, while 
those who merely need fresh air and 
generous diet sail from the city upon 














the great barge and spend an entire 
day upon the water. 

The work done is something tre- 
mendous. In 1895 fifty-six thousand 
women and children were cared for; 
in 1894 forty-six thousand, while in 
the present year the number will prob- 
ably reach sixty thousand. In the 
outdoor relief department nearly three 
thousand families are visited and four 
thousand children attended yearly. 
Ten thousand visits are made by the 
nurses, and nearly ten thousand dol- 





lars are expended in making the 
patients healthier and stronger. It 
costs the association three dollars to 
visit and attend a family, and about 
twenty-three cents to take a little child 
off for a day’s pleasure and feed and 
care for it. The Society has no very 
large establishment, and no cumbrous 
machinery. 

The children’s city hospital is 
a handsome four-story brownstone 
building with improved modern 


plumbing, perfect ventilation, wide 
windows, and high ceilings, which 
insure light, fresh air, and perfect 
ventilation. It is a free institution, 
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receiving no pay patient and per- 
mitting no payment from its bene- 
ficiaries. It is intended for the very 
poor and is not an institution in which 
there is the law of quid pro quo. Its 
inmates are harder to treat than those 
of hospitals patronized by the wealthy 
or well-to-do. The diseases are the 
same, the accidents and the injuries 
are the same, but everything is com- 
plicated by the poverty and the general 
ill-being of the little inmates. It is 
here that you find a variety of scrofula 
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which is superinduced by years of in- 
sufficient nutrition and unhealthy sur- 
roundings, and here that you may see 
those rare cases of malignant tuber- 
cular diseases which eat up a human 
body almost as successfully as a fum- 
ing acid or a caustic alkali. 

The seaside hospital is a charming 
building of that curious style of mod- 
ern architecture which is half house 
and half barracks, and which in the 
form of a summer hotel is known to 
everybody in the United States. . It is 
close upon the ocean, the beach from 
the veranda to the water being just 
large enough to make a superb play- 
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ground for convalescent children. 
The great veranda affords a second 
playground during the fierce heat 
of summer days and also when it is 
wet and rainy. Back of the building 
are grassy lawns and groves of trees, 
beautiful views in every direction, 
while a nearly constant breeze from the 
ocean makes life very enjoyable. 

The floating hospital is an institu- 
tion all to itself. It is an immense 
barge of the same style as those em- 
ployed the land over for picnics and 
excursions, but this has been specially 
arranged for its business. 

It has wards with beds, cribs and 
swinging baby hammocks. It has a 
great sitting room with cosy chairs 
and comfortable settees. It has a sun 
deck where happy youngsters sit and 
blink with preternatural gravity. It 
has a salt water bathroom where a 
regiment could make its ablutions 
without trouble. In this room is a 
huge bathtub large enough for a 
seven-foot Vermonter. Then there is 
a wonderful arrangement of rubber 
cloths in which a small boy can splash 


with all the water he wants, thoroughly 
cleanse himself and not bother any- 
body. Then there are little tubs for 
‘babies, foot tubs and hip tubs, little 
shower baths and douche baths. 
There is a mountain of towels, a pyra- 
mid of soap, and brushes and combs 
unnumbered. Then there is the great 


‘‘covered deck with casks of drinking 


water and a floor worn so smooth by 
children’s feet that it is worthy of any 
ballroom in the land. Down in the 
hold is a first-class kitchen with every 
modern improvement, a_ spacious 
dining room where 350 can dine at the 
same time. To see these tables in use, 
with six long lines of children happy 
but hard at work, their eyes riveted 
upon the plate in front of them, with 
the nurses and waiters and ladies who 
volunteered for the day serving them, 
is a picture which will never be for- 
gotten by those who once see it. 
The Guild was organized October 
19, 1866, and incorporated in 1877. 
It started under very humble auspices 
and has grown to be an institution of 
which every New Yorker is proud. It 




















has done much in alleviating distress. 
It has done more in inciting others to 
emulate its example. Following in 
its footsteps the splendid Hebrew 
United Charities have established a 
sanitarium at Rockaway which is filled 
to overflowing with the little ones they 
gather in the metropolis. The Asso- 
ciation for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor, the Children’s Aid Society, 
The Italian Benevolent Society, the 
King’s Daughters, and the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, are all 
engaged in similar work.’ There are 
now many children’s hospitals, asy- 
lums and nurseries in various parts of 
the city. There are several sanitari- 
ums and homes on the seashore, the 
banks of the Hudson, on the Sound, 
or among the fields and groves. Not 
a day passes during the warm season 
but an army of at least three thousand 
children is taken away from the air of 
the tenements and given a day off. in 
new, beautiful, and healthful surround- 
ings. On one day last September 
there were no less than twelve excur- 
sions by both sea and rail for these 
children, and more than eleven thou- 
sand of them received the benefit of a 
day in the country. 

The good done is not confined to the 
children’s health. It affects and im- 
proves their manners, speech and 
morals. It reacts and benefits rela- 
tives and neighbors. It is a leaven 
and light in the darkness. 

The officers of the Guild this year 
are Walter Stanton, president; Lloyd 
I. Seaman, first vice-president; Wil- 
liam F. King, second vice-president; 
John T. Faure, secretary; Henry Mar- 
quand, treasurer, and Duff T. May- 
nard, agent. 

Of the Woman’s Auxiliary Mrs. 
John A. Lowery is president; Mrs. 
Edward Spencer is first vice-president; 
Miss Frelinghuysen is second vice- 
president; Mrs. Stuart A. Coats, re- 
cording secretary, Mrs. J. Kennedy 
Tod, corresponding secretary,and Mrs. 
Henry E. Howland, treasurer. In the 
board of managers of the Auxiliary, 
including the six named, are thirty- 
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two representatives of the leading 
families of New York. Among those 
of national note are the Bigelows, 
Lauterbachs, Kemps, Jays, Lorings, 
Motts, Trasks, Ives, Harrimans, 
Grays, Dickeys, Cammacks, Beek- 
mans, Stickneys, and Woods; while 
in the roll of members nearly every 
class, denomination, and party is rep- 
resented. 

The system of St. John’s Guild ap- 
pears to be based upon wiser founda- 
tions than those of older organizations. 
We have reached a point at which we 
know that the time-honored methods 
which are still found in operation are 
inefficient and unscientific. The way 
to raise men and women out of the 
depths is not to give them a course 
in the catechism nor to preach to them 
moral truths, nor even to try to con- 
vert them to high spiritual thoughts. 
Their minds are not ready for it, and, 
still more important, their bodies are 
not fit for the reception of spiritual life. 

What is required first and is most 
important of all, in an upbuilding of 
the physical nature, is the substitution 
of pure oxygen and nitrogen for the 
mephitic gases of the cellar and the 
tenement; the replacement of the grog- 
gery and the bucket shop by verdant 
fields, river shores, and sea beaches; 
the substitution of the play-ground, 
the sand heap, the green fields, the 
orchards and the woods for the corri- 
dors of tall flat buildings and the forfl 
yards of hovels and rookeries; the use 
of nourishing food atright intervals, the 
wearing of decent clothing, and the 
use of soap and water. All of these 
are learned easily and naturally; they 
require no struggling nor wrestling on 
the part of the philanthropists. When 
the material wants are satisfied, when 
the physical nature is placed upon a 
proper basis, then and not till then is 
the field open for intellectual, moral, 
and spiritual regeneration. Professor 


Atwater said that the best missionary 
was a good plain cook, and a famous 
Swedish athlete said that Indian clubs 
were next to the Bible in benefiting 
humanity. Beneath the humor of 
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these ideas lies a profound scientific 
truth. 

The old Romans well expressed it 
in their immortal aphorism, “Mens 
sana in corpore sano.” To us of to- 
day with broader views the word 
“mens” is too small; we see that the 
physical man is the foundation stone 
upon which rests the man social, the 
man political, the man intellectual, the 
man. moral, and the man spiritual. 
Man under the microscope of to-day 
is a sixfold creature, a six-barreled 
machine. Most important of all is the 
physical,is the body, notthatitis higher 
than the other natures, because it is 
not—not that it is nobler or better, be- 


cause such is not the case. It bears 
exactly the same relation to the others 
that the foundations of a palace deep 
in the earth do to the exquisite spire, 
the majestic dome, the grand tower, 
and the lace work in stone of the 
facade. 

These are the end and aim of the 
building, but without the foundation 
they are impossibilities. The mission- 
ary and the zealot are right in seeing 
the ineffable superiority of the spirit- 
ual nature, but alas too often they re- 
fuse or are unable to see that this 
nature was placed by the First Great 
Cause upon a purely physical basis. 

Margherita Arlina Hamm. 





“WHEN LOVE COMES KNOCKING AT THE GATE.” 


HEN’ Love comes knocking at thy gate, 


3id him at once depart. 
He will be patient, and will wait 
The bidding of thy heart. 


Tell him he knocketh there in vain, 
That he may ne’er come in. 

He'll smiling leave,—but come again, 
Thy loving heart to win. 


Then when at last, he knocks in tears 
Oh, open wide love’s gate. 

He'll soon forget his foolish fears, 
And vow ’twas sweet to wait! 


William H. Gardner. 











THE JUDAS COIN. 


“Then one of the twelve, called Judas 
Iscariot, went unto the chief priests, and 
said unto them: ‘What will ye give me, and 
I will deliver him unto you? And they 
covenanted with him for thirty pieces of 
silver.”—MATTHEW XxXvVi. 14, 15. 

T was eight years ago on the second 
of last April that John Carringford 
disappeared. I say disappeared ad- 

visedly, for to this day I will venture 
the statement that no one save myself 
knows what became of that eccentric 
man. 

Every one who knew Boston a 
dozen years ago, knew something also 
of John Carringford; if not personally, 
then at least they must have heard 
some of the strange stories which were 
told of him—how he lived alone in that 
big handsome house on Beacon Street 
with no one about save a few servants 
who, it afterwards turned out, knew 
really nothing of the man or his ways. 
He was said to have no relatives, 
which was probably true, for no one 
ever laid claim to the large estate which 
he left. 

To say the least Carringford was 
odd. There was not one man in Bos- 
ton, though he was better known there 
than anywhere else, who could claim 
to know him. It was common talk 
that Carringford possessed one of the 
finest collections of ‘antiques in ex- 
istence. Who originated the story I 
have no means of knowing, for up to 
the time the house was taken posses- 
sion of by the authorities, I never 
heard of anyone gaining admission. 
It proved to be true, however, for 
probably no finer collection of an- 
tiques ever saw the light of day out- 
side the British Museum than was 
found inside the four walls of Carring- 
ford’s house. 

I have made these explanations in 
order that the reader who never heard 
of John Carringford may know as 
much of him as any one living, myself 
-excepted. 

There are reasons, which even to 


this day I do not care to divulge, why 
I have so long kept silent regarding 
this man—why I have allowed year 
after year to go by and have not 
opened my lips as to his strange disap- 
pearance, when with a word I could 
have cleared up the mystery. But to 
do that I should have been compelled 
to disclose the purposes of my jour- 
ney upon that occasion, and thus give 
secrets to the world which were not 
mine to give. 


The second of April, 1888, found me 
in the then miserable little settlement 
of Mitford, some forty miles west of 
Calgary, on the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. That afternoon I was to 
take the west-bound train through to 
the coast and eventually to civilization. 
It was with a feeling .of distinct relief 
that I at last beheld the puffing en- 
gines, laboring with the weight of a 
short train of cars, come into view up 
the grade. When I boarded the coach 
the colored porter informed me that it 
was a light trip and with the exception 
of myself there was but one through 
passenger. 

Business of a private nature kept me - 
employed throughout the afternoon, 
so I saw nothing of my fellow traveler. 
After dinner I picked up an old news- 
paper and adjourned to the smoking 
compartment. For probably half an 
hour I sat reading and smoking, when 
the compartment door opened and 
closed again. I turned about, think- 
ing it was the porter, but instead, much 
to my surprise, I recognized the tall, 
gaunt form of John Carringford. Tie 
was apparently oblivious of my pres- 
ence, and walking past me to a chair 
near the window he sat down and 
gazed out into the fast approaching 
darkness. I cannot say that I was 
surprised at his conduct, for it merely 
bore out what I had always heard of 
the man. 

In answer to a commonplace some- 
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thing he turned toward me for the first 
time, and I had the opportunity of 
looking straight into the most singu- 
lar and at the same time the most fas- 
cinating face I have ever seen. There 
was a look of keen intelligence in those 
big gray eyes and a depth of thought 
in the broad white forehead which 
stamped him at once as a man of un- 
usual character. 

One question led to another, and it 
was not many minutes before we were 
fairly launched in conversation. We 
talked politics, travel, finarice—and 
then somehow or other we drifted 
upon the subject of numismatics. In 
a moment the conversation was en- 
tirely in his hands, and I saw instantly 
that it was one in which he was a past- 
master. 


Such were the circumstances of our 
meeting and the story. Why Carring- 
ford told it at all I cannot say, nor will 
I attempt to analyze; but will merely 
repeat it as he told it to me. 

“Yes,” he said, “I have been the 
most fortunate of the many collectors 
of antiques and at the same time the 
most unfoitunate. Misfortune came 
as the natural sequence of my success.” 

As I was about to interrupt he com- 
manded silence with a wave of his 
long, thin hand, and continued. 

“A strange contradiction you think 
it? Well, have the patience to follow 
me to the end and perhaps you will 
think as I do. 

“Twenty years ago I had already se- 
cured one of the most complete col- 
lections of coins in existence. I had 
traveled the paths of the numismatic 
student one stage and one step after 
another until I imagined there was 
nothing more for me to learn. 

“It was then that I thought of the 
Judas coins. 

“No, I see the question in your face,” 
he continued: “I am not mad. Why 
should not some of the fatal silver ex- 
ist? I had in my possession Greek 
coins of silver and of gold made five 
hundred years before Christ was born. 
I had also Greek coins of bronze and 
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of tin and copper alloy, minted four 
hundred years before the Christian era; 
yes, and some which bore the imprint 
of seven centuries before the advent of 
the Saviour. There are those of 
Arabia, Athens, and Rome minted 
fully as many years ago. The clearest 
and most authentic portraits of Nero 
which exist to-day are upon the 
Roman coins. The artist of that day 
pictured him as he really was upon his 
own silver pieces. A glance at one 
will show you the ferocity, the obsti- 
nacy, and the brutality of the man. 
Some of these coins I had traced to 
direct events. 

“Was it so strange, then, after all, 
that I should look for pieces of silver 
which existed in so comparatively 
modern a time as eighteen hundred 
years ago?” 

As Carringford continued to bring 
forth argument after argument in sup- 
port of his theory, he seemed to be- 
come young again. His face lost for 
the time its lines of age and his eyes 
shone with a light which I had not 
seen before. He never hesitated and 
never stopped for an instant, but hur- 
ried rapidly along. 

“Possessed with these thoughts,” 
he said, “I made my way to the Holy 
Land. Months I worked and studied 
in and’ about Jerusalem. The priests 
of the temple had purchased a field of 
a potter with the thirty pieces which 
Judas had cast away from him. The 
potter must be found. After weary 
months of research I grasped the clew. 
Simon the potter, when an old man, 
had left Jerusalem a prisoner with 
Titus and his Roman Legions. From 
the Holy Land to Italy I went with all 
speed, and for a year I worked in 
Rome without results. 

“The apparent impossibilities of my 
work spurred me on with a fervor to 
which I had hitherto been a stranger. 
The more insurmountable the obsta- 
cles became the more eager I was to 
conquer them. I seemed impelled by 
a force which my whole nature re- 
volted against, but which I was still 
unable to resist. 
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“As soon as I was satisfied that 
Rome could not give me what 1 
sought I turned toward Pompeii. 
Why should not some trace be dis- 
covered here? For over seventeen 
hundred years the city had remained 
undisturbed. It was exactly as it was 
on that dreadful twenty-fourth of 
August, A. D. 79, when Vesuvius 
buried it under thirty feet of stones, 
ashes, and lava. Here was the one 
place on earth which centuries had not 
changed—the one city upon which the 
civilization of ages had left no mark. 

“After weeks and months of fruit- 
less research within the city, I made 
my way, as tireless as ever, to the sur- 
rounding country. With one excep- 
tion I will pass by without mention the 
dozens of villas which surround the 
three sides of Pompeii. This one was 
the house of Arrius Diomedes. Situ- 


ated as it is on the outskirts of the 
buried city on the road which leads to 
Herculaneum, it outdoes its rivals in 
situation as easily as it does in splen- 


dor. From this handsome villa had 
been taken the greatest paintings and 
the richest potteries. Throughout the 
vaulted corridors were found works 
in rare mosaics which to-day are un- 
equaled in beauty and workmanship. 
This was the residence of that old 
Roman, as the world knew it. The 
excavators found within these walls 
seventeen skeletons, but to them they 
were only bones, over seventeen hun- 
dred years old, and they searched no 
further. Had they examined as 
closely as I did they would have found 
oni the walls of an underground apart- 
ment a written record of the house of 
Diomedes. On the four walls which 
surrounded this dungeon-like room, 
he had had cut in Latin characters an 
undying record of the principal events 
of his life. 

“T will pass over a long period which 
was recorded, not because it lacks in- 
terest, but for the reason that it has 
no connection with this matter. I will 
merely take the last ten years that the 
record was kept. This portion began 
by telling how his friend and kinsman 
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Terentilus Acasilius had gone. with 
Titus to the Holy Land. Next came 
the sacking of Jerusalem with all the 
attendant horrors and _ triumphs. 
Then upon Terentilus Acasilius’ re- 
turn to Rome he sent to Diomedes 
presents of many goods and five slaves 
in commemoration of the event. 
Among these slaves was an old gray- 
haired Jewish potter, who in skill ex- 
ceeded any of the workmen then owned 
by Diomedes. For half a dozen years 
the potter worked well and faithfully 
for his master and became a favorite 
because of his art and industry. 

“At the end of that time word was 
brought to Diomedes that the Hebrew 
slave was ill, and the overseer who 
brought the message said he feared 
the man was a leper. The master 
laughed at the man’s fears and 
told him to bring the potter before 
him that he might judge for himself. 
He was brought in and as he stood be- 
fore Diomedes, the master’s practiced 
eye told him at once that the slave 
driver was right. The man was a 
leper. Furious at having his house- 
hold thus exposed to the dreaded dis- 
ease he ordered the slave to be led 
away by his spearsmen and killed. At 
the sentence of death the doomed man 
fell upon his knees and begged that he 
might have time to make peace with 
his God. Diomedes sneered at the 
supplication, and asked what sins a 
low-bred Jew might have that could 
be forgiven. 

“Only this,’ answered the old slave, 
holding up a silver coin bearing the 
head of Tiber:us Cesar, ‘only the pos- 
session of this!’ 

“Oh! exclaimed Diomedes as he 
turned to his people, ‘a Jewish dog 
cursed with money. He should have 
been a jester and not’‘a potter. But 
go on, slave, and tell us why the pos- 
session of this bright piece of good 
Roman silver is a curse.’ 

““Because,’ answered the leper in 
faltering tones, ‘it is the last of the 
thirty pieces of money which the Man 
of Kerioth, Judas Iscariot, accepted for 
the betrayal of Christ. I am Simon 
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the potter of whom the priests of the 
temple bought the field for the burial 
of the poor. I am the man who un- 
wittingly took the coins which were 
the price of blood, and took with them 
the curse which has followed and shall 
follow each and every piece until they 
are no more.’ k 

“Proceed, slave,’ commanded Dio- 
medes, ‘the tale interests me, though, 
if I mistake not, misfortune has turned 
your brain.’ 

“‘“Not so, master,’ Simon inter- 
rupted, ‘never at your potter’s wheel 
has my brain been more clear than 
now. 

“*T was but a poor man, and knew 
nothing then of why the priests wished 
my land in exchange for their silver. 
I bargained gladly and rejoiced at my 
fortune. Divided into equal parts, I 
gave half the coins to my eldest son 
with the command to look well to 
them, and the remaining fifteen pieces 
I myself hid in a secret place. 

“*Unknowingly I thus raised strife 
within my own house, for my younger 
son felt aggrieved that he had not been 
trusted with a portion of the treasure. 
In a dispute which followed, the 
younger slew the elder and took pos- 
session of the pieces. He was then 
condemned and executed, and shortly 
afterward their mother died of grief 
at the loss of her sons. 

“ ‘According to an ancient rite of 
people, the fifteen pieces which had 
cost me the lives of those I loved, were 
destroyed. 

“For years I feared to touch the sil- 
ver which yet remained, and the pieces 
lay undisturbed. Still, knowing as I 
did then theawful curse which had fol- 
lowed them, my greed for gain at last 
overcame my fear and I took the fif- 
teen pieces to my dwelling. It was 
here that they were discovered by a 
file of soldiers, who tried to take pos- 
session of them. I cried aloud in dis- 
tress and my countrymen came to my 
assistance. For a time the Roman 
spearsmen were beaten off. Then 
other soldiers came, and more Jews, 
until the streets all about were a mighty 
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battle ground and the earth was red 
withthe bloodofboth. Followingupon 
this it was that the mighty Vespasian 
commanded Titus to destroy Jerusa- 
lem as a lesson to my revolting 
countrymen. 

“‘Need I tell you of the days of pil- 
lage and fire and murder which fol- 
lowed? I am here a_ slave—con- 
demned to death as an unclean thing 
—far away from my own land and 
people—it is enough!’ 

“As Simon ceased speaking he cast 
the coin, which he held in a hand 
white with the marks of leprosy, at the 
feet of Diomedes; then he continued: 
‘It is the last of the accursed money. 
The rest perished with the city. It 
has wreaked its vengeance upon me 
and upon my land and my people. 
Beware, for all is not over with it yet. 
Misfortune, ruin, devastation, and 
death shall follow in its path so long as 
it exists.’ 

“Having uttered these parting 
words, Simon, with trembling limbs 
and bowed head, was led away. 

“For a time Diomedes gazed at the 
silver piece as it lay glittering upon 
the stones at his feet. 

“An uncanny tale,’ he muttered; 
‘surely disease and misfortune have 
caused the old Jew’s mind to wander. 
But the story fascinates me strangely. 
I will preserve the piece, and the tale 
I will tell at the feasts. In proof of 
the coin I will have it marked accord- 
ing to the Jew’s story. 

“*Take the coin,’ he said to an at- 
tendant. ‘Have The Price of Bloog 
cut deep upon its face and the marking 
laid in with copper.’ 

“This was done according to Dio- 
medes’ orders, and the coin bearing 
the Latin letters P. S—Pretium San- - 
guinis—was placed in his strong box. 

“The stone panels then went on to 
tell how Diomedes related the story 
of the old Hebrew slave to his friends; 
how the wine and then the coin 
was passed from one to another as 
they sat about the board, and how the 
host, sitting at the head of his table, 
told with that old Roman taste for 
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rhetoric and elocution, the story, word 
for word as Simon had done. 

“Next the inscription told of a rich 
feast which Diomedes was preparing 
for his friends. It was in commemo- 
ration of a great Roman victory, and 
as this old Pompeiian was as much a 
politician as he was a plutocrat, the 
entertainment was to be worthy of 
both guests and host. Couriers bear- 
ing messages of welcome were dis- 
patched, and guests came, until a 
dozen of the eminent men of the day 
were gathered at Diomedes’ villa. 

“Here the written record ceases— 
not, however, the narrative, for there 
was much more to write. What Dio- 
medes failed to do was left for others; 
left for those who lived eighteen hun- 
dred years later, for the day of the 
great feast was the twenty-fourth of 
August, A. D. 79. It was on this day 


that Vesuvius awakened from a leth-. 


argy of centuries to bury Pompeii. 

“In the gorgeous banquet hall of 
Diomedes the feast went on. Twelve 
men reclined about the table. They 
dined as they never had before and 
never would again. As the wine jars 
were passed again and again the story 
was asked for, and the coin was passed 
with the wine. 


“When pick and shovel brought this 
hall to light, there were the twelve 


skeletons. At the head of the table 
was the host, and in his bony fingers 
was tightly clasped the Judas coin. 
There it lay gleaming as brightly as it 
did when Simon cast it at Diomedes’ 
feet centuries before. 

“My work was over. The reward 
of years of patient study was before 
me. I had but to unclasp that skele- 
ton hand, and the most precious relic 
the world contained was mine. . As it 
was, I stood there for a time, power- 
less to move. - Mine had been a tri- 
umph over time, but could I also tri- 
umph over the coin’s fateful history 
which Diomedes had recorded so well? 

“I dreaded to touch it and yet could 
not resist. The power which had 
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urged me forward through the years 
of my work, now held me as if in a 
vice. The instincts of a better nature 
and of a better self bade me destroy it, 
but I was powerless to heed the 
warning. 

“It was thus that for a time the coin 
became mine. . 

“There is little more to tell. I took 
the piece to my lodgings and resolved 
that within the week I would leave 
Pompeii. The night following, I was 
robbed bya trusted workman who had 
been in my employ, and among other 
valuables the coin was taken. He, 
poor devil, knew nothing of its his- 
tory, its value, nor its curse. A few 
days later his body was found stiff and 
cold on the seashore a few miles from 
my lodgings. He had been stabbed 
to death with a dagger which still lay 
sheathed in his cold flesh. He in his 
turn had been robbed, and the coin 
was among the missing pieces.” | 

With these words Carringford sank 
back in his chair exhausted. 

As for my own feelings, I will not 
attempt a description. I only know 
that he possessed the power of carrry- 
ing me along with his quiet, pathetic 
oratory, imbued as it was with an 
earnestness which of itself was 
irresistible. 

For many minutes Carringford was 
silent. I attempted to speak, but it 
seemed impossible for me to break in 
upon his chain of thought. In sheer 
desperation I at last pressed the elec- 
tric button and the porter opened the 
door. I gave an order in a low tone, 
at the same time placing a bill in his 
hands. When he had left the com- 
partment upon my errand and the 
room was once more silent, Carring- 
ford said in a low tone, more to him- 
self than to me: 

“It was years ago that that poor 
fellow was murdered in Pompeii, 
though it seems but yesterday. For 
all these years that coin has been I 
know not where. No one knowing 
its history, no one will destroy it. Up 
and down the world it will go, here, 
there, and everywhere, spreading un- 
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told misery as it moves from place to 
place and from land to land.” 

At.this juncture the porter entered 
with a tray containing my order and 
the change, and retired. Carringford, 
not heeding the interruption, contin- 
ued: “And to think that all this crime, 
destruction, and I know not what, has 
been caused through—’ He never 
finished the sentence. 

With a wild cry he sprang to his 
feet. “There, there,” he almost 
shouted as he pointed his long, thin 
fingers at the tray. Before I could 
speak or even move he had jumped 
forward and grasped the silver which 
had lain there unnoticed by me until 
then. 

Carringford’s face was as white as 
his hair, and his big gray eyes seemed 
to jump from their sockets. As he 


stood there more like a spectre than a 
man he held high above his head a 
piece of the money which he had taken 
from the tray. With the other hand 
he pointed at it muttering: “See, see, 


the Judas coin! Look at the mark- 
ing! There are the letters—The 
Price of Blood.” 

He was holding up a coin the like 
of which I had never seen. Across the 
face were strange letters which shone 
like gold. As I stared, dumb with as- 


THE JUDAS COIN. 


tonishment, the piece seemed to take 
on color. It was blue, then red, and 
then yellow and white. As he held it 
there it gave out strange fluorescing 
lights, subdued, yet penetrating, and 
changing color so quickly that the eye 
could scarcely follow. 

With a wild laugh which was al- 
most a shriek, Carringford sprang to 
the door. I made an effort to follow, 
but could not. ' 

A rush of wind on my damp fore- 
head told me that the outer door of the 
car was open. There was a clanking 
of the wheels and a whirring of the 
wind in the darkness. Above it all 1 
heard Carringford’s , voice. It was 
more like a wail than anything else, 
but I caught the words: “The Judas 
coin, the Price of Blood.” 

Then the voice was still. 

We were whirling along beside the 
Fraser Cafion when Carringford dis- 
appeared. Whether he still lies in 
those impenetrable depths, clasping in 
his hand that coin, I do not know. 
The truth of his statements I did not 
challenge then, and do not now. It 
may all have been the hallucination of 
a diseased mind or it may have been 
the simple truth. Some other man 
must say. 

C. Frederick Paul. 

















THE 
MUSICAL 
WORLD — 


HE present con- 

troversy over the 

relative oppor- 
tunities and salaries 
of musical artists here 
and abroad is a sub- 
ject which would 
lengthen indefinitely 
if fully discussed. 
However, there are a 
few points of signifi- 
cance which have 
been apparently over- 
looked. Any artist 
who is capable of 
standing on artistic 
worth and merit 
alone, is sure to be 
justly recognized the world over. It 
is true, American musicians abroad 
are not received in every instance as 
indiscriminately or enthusiastically as 
artists of foreign reputation and culti- 
vation are here, and the salaries are 
not as large abroad, but in com- 
parison to other financial conditions 
and prices, they are not quite as dis- 
proportionate as represented by many 
who have discussed the subject. As 
to American artists not having a fair 
or equal opportunity abroad, through 
foreign prejudices or hindrance, it is 
quite exaggerated, as hundreds of 
American artists have gained world- 
wide reputations, and made their 
greatest triumphs on the other side. 
We are less encouraging to native 
talent than foreigners. If our public 
and society did not demand and show 
such decided preference for imported 


MARY HOWE LAVIN. 
Photo. by Howe. 


artists, managers 
would not insist upon 
engaging them. Just 
why we insist upon 
encouraging the im- 
portation craze is a 
question. In our 
drawing-rooms as 
well as at concerts 
and musicales, foreign 
artists. are almost 
lionized, and are paid 
prices far. above those 
ever paid to local 
talent. Abroad, an 
artist stands entirely 
on his or her real 
merit, whether for- 
eign or domestic,—while with us ar- 
tistic appreciation gives place to per- 
sonal adulation when foreign artists 
are under consideration. We are cer- 
tainly sufficiently cultivated, musi- 
cally, as a nation, to form unbiased 
opinions on musical merit and sub- 
jects,—and yet the utmost prejudice 
and partiality are constantly evident, 
—and we seem to endorse even medi- 
ocre talent if only brought us from 
abroad, while home-trained artists find 
it difficult to be recognized outside 
of church choirs and Sunday-school 
entertainments. 

Let the public acknowledge and 
endorse home genius and _ talent 
freely, and our artists will not be 
ostracized from their rightful field of 
public labor and usefulness by foreign 
musicians. Managers will seek their 
artists on this, as well as the other 
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LILLIAN BLAUVELT. 
Photo. by Falk. 


side of the ocean. The extortionate 
prices demanded will be diminished 
and Americans will not find it neces- 
sary to go abroad to study and acquire 
the now essential European endorse- 
ment. Managers admit they can find 
as good voices and instrumentalists in 
America as elsewhere, but the public 
demands imported artists. When we 
pay the just tribute to home genius 
and home-trained artists we so gen- 
erously lavish upon those with foreign 
endorsements there will be some jus- 
tice in demanding more in every way 
for our artists abroad. 


* * * 
Two American singers, Mmes. 


Mary MHowe-Lavin and Lillian 
Blauvelt, have only recently left the 


musical field here to accept 
numerous important en- 
gagements abroad. Mrs. 
Lavin has been most suc- 
cessful on the other side 
for several years, where 
she has sung in concert, 
opera, and oratorio, and 
returns to Germany to fill 
many operatic engage- 
ments for this season. 
Mme. Blauvelt will be very 
greatly missed from our 
concert rooms throughout 
the country, having been 
an immense favorite for 
several years. She will 
return during the season 
to fulfill numerous engage- 
ments here. Europeans 
have awarded Mme. Blau- 
velt many triumphs, and 
many call her America’s 
greatest and most beauti- 
ful soprano. 


ok * * 


Mile. Edyth LeGierse, 
although possessing a very 
French name, is an Ameri- 
can, who has been abroad 
for several years devoting 
herself to the study of 
music. She has returned 
to us, an artiste, both vocally 
and instrumentally, being a most 
finished harpiste. Her singing is 
delightfully artistic; particularly in 
the charming French chansons, which 
she renders with all the true finish 
and graces of a genuine Parisienne. 
Mlle. LeGierse may be heard in opera 
this winter, as she has had many 
flattering offers from prominent man- 
agers. 
* * * 


There have always been many in- 
congruities in Grand Opera scenery, 
and it is only within a few years it has 
been considered a matter of any im- 
portance in the production of an 
opera. Wagner’s works have been 
instrumental in causing the greatest 
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change, as the perfection to which 
scenic effects are carried out at Bay- 
reuth is world-famous. 

Mr. William Parry of the Metro- 
politan Opera House has been abroad 
investigating the modus operandi of 
the wonderful stages at Bayreuth and 
Munich, and talks of creating some 
marvelous new scenic effects at the 
opera this winter, noticeably in “Die 
Walkiire,” “Siegfried,” “Tannhauser” 
and “The Marriage of Figaro.” The 
first two will be put on the Metropoli- 
tan stage just as they are done at 
Bayreuth. The second act of “Die 
Walkiire” will be greatly improved. 
It will represent a wild, rocky region. 
When the time for the fight between 
Siegmund and Hunding approaches, 
the rocks at the back of the stage will 
be cut off by gauze, painted 
to represent clouds, which 
will apparently float across 
the stage from one side to 
the other, giving the effect 
of clouds gradually drifting 
over, and shutting off the 
scene. At intervals the 
fighters are seen through 
the clouds by the vivid 
flashes of lightning, ap- 
pearing only for an instant. 
Brunnhilde and Wotan rise 
up beyond them and are 
seen, not standing on the 
rocks, but apparently in the 
clouds. In the third act, 
which has always caused 
more or less ridicule as 
presented heretofore at the 
Metropolitan, Mr. Parry 
proposes adopting the 
Bayreuth methods. In 
place of the flying horses 
being thrown upon the 
clouds by means of a magic 
lantern, they will use 
wooden horses, which will 
have real children, dressed 
like the war maidens, se- 
curely fastened upon them. 

As they are suspended 
from above they will be 
made to move along at the 
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proper rate of speed,—the figures 
on the horses making motions 
with their arms, which will give 
a much more realistic appearance. 
This change will certainly be most 
agreeable to lovers of “Die Walkiire” ; 
as the magic-lantern war maidens and 
horses have always detracted from the 
seriousness and enjoyment of the 
magnificent orchestration at this 
point—particularly when the slides 
refused to move, or chanced to be 
upside down—as was once the case, 
when one of the noble war maidens 
became a stationary fixture in the 
clouds—much to the amusement of 
the audience. 

The second act of “Siegfried” is to 
be exceptionally fine. The forest 
scene has always called forth more or 
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less admiration; possibly because 
the exquisite music of the idyl has 
atoned for the crudeness of the scene. 
A most ideal new forest will be shown, 
the leaves of the trees, particularly 
the big tree near the centre of the 
stage, being cut and arranged so as 
to produce a wonderful effect with the 
light and shadows. The dragon, an- 
other cause of much ridicule hereto- 
fore, will be much improved. His 
cave will be elevated about four feet 
above the stage, and will be consid- 
erably larger, in order to accommo- 





MME. NORDICA AS “ISOLDE.” 
Photo. (copyright, 1895) by Dupont. 


date the new monster. He will be 
about sixteen feet long and five feet 
high, will move his awful eyes, open 
his huge mouth, lash his tail furiously, 
snort, and breathe out fire. He is to 
come completely out of the cave, and 
turn around, which will make the 
fight with Siegfried highly exciting. 
There is to be a beautiful river effect 
in the last act of “Siegfried,” with 
sparkling, moving water in the dis- 
tance. After Stegfried has met 
Wotan and broken his spear, the back 


of the scene with the river is hidden by 
clouds. Fire appears at the top of 
the rocks, and has something the 
effect of lava running down, pushing 
its way overthem. Then as Siegfried 
begins to climb up the rocks, they 





VIOLET FLOYD, IN “THE GEISHA.” 
Photo. by Dupont. 


move down, he apparently going 
higher and higher while the fire comes 
lower and lower. At last he is sur- 
rounded by the fire—then the clouds 
sail in and shut off the whole of the 
stage. This allows a chance to set 
the second scene. When the clouds 
pass away, the same scene is disclosed 
as in the last act of the “Walkie.” 
Siegfried is seen coming up through 
the fire at the back of the stage. 
Other changes will be made but will 
be less pronounced. These will be 
very acceptable to lovers of the 
Wagner music-dramas. 


* * * 


The very sad and untimely death of 
Frau Klafsky, who was to have sung 
the principal roles in the Wagner 
music-dramas at the Metropolitan 
Opera House this season, may cause 
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some changes in these productions, 
as few voices, not trained for or 
accustomed to Wagnerian music can, 
without detriment either to the voice 
or score, render these roles satisfac- 
torily; however, as Mme. Lillian 


DOROTHY MORTON, IN “THE GEISIIA.” 


Photo. by Dupont. 


Nordica has been engaged to fill the 
gap made by Frau Klafsky’s death 
the management may not find it 
necessary to disappoint the public 
altogether. Wagner’s operas have 
never been very satisfactory in the 
hands—or rather throats—of other 
‘than German artists. 


*k 


The first night of Grand Opera will 
be devoted to “Faust.” What would 
the management do without that mag- 
nificent time-honored opera to fall 
back upon! Subscribers are obliged 
to listen to it about a dozen times a 
season, and yet all do not tire of it. 
It is probable, however, that they 
would not object to the introduction 
of something new in its place occa- 
sionally. Lassalle will make his 
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rentrée as Valentino after quite a 
period of rest from the operatic stage. ® 
Madame Melba and Messrs. Jean and 
Edouard de Reszké will of course be 
in the cast. 

The second night will mark the 
appearance of Mr. David Bispham as 
Beckmesser in “Die Meistersinger.” 
This role is considered one of Mr. 
Bispham’s greatest, he being regarded 
as the best Beckmesser before the 
public to-day. Mme. Emma Eames 
will be the Eva, a rdle in which she 
is most satisfying. 


DAVID BISPHAM, AS “WOLFRAM,” IN 
““T ANNHAUSER.” 
Photo. by Hana, London. 


David Bispham, whose success at 
the Royal Opera, Covent Gardens, 
London, has been so exceptional for 
several seasons, is to visit his native 


_country professionally this season. 


He will be heard at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, and in concert. Al- 
though a commercial career had been 
intended for him, he felt called by an 
unmistakable voice to music, and left 
his home in Philadelphia for Italy, 
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where he studied with Vannuccine, the 
elder Lamperti, and afterwards with 
Shakespeare, in London. Mr. Bisp- 
ham made his début in opera about 
five years ago at the Royal English 
Opera, London. From that time to 
the present, his work has always, of 
whatever description,—concert, ora- 
torio or opera, maintained the highest 
intellectual level. Like Maurel, Mr. praise for the hard study and vocal 
Bispham has made a profound study work she has done. 

of music, and while his own taste in- * * * 

clines toward the classical, he is very 
broad, and believes an artist must be 


ence’s rapt attention every minute she 
is on the stage, with her cleverness 
and personal charm. Miss Dorothy 
Morton seems to have made a great 
impression as O Mimosa San, the part 
created in London by Miss Tempest. 
Miss Morton has made remarkable 
strides vocally since her first appear- 
ance in New York, and deserves much 
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The first American comic opera to 
win success abroad is Victor Her- 











cosmopolitan in his outlook upon the 
world of art. His repertoire is an 
extensive one. 

* * ok 


During the last two years a young 
and exceedingly handsome woman 
has made quite a stir in the musical 
world in humerous art centres of 


Europe, with her beauty of voice, 
finished ‘aft, and great versatility. 


Mile. Camille Seygard 
comes to us from the 
Théatre, de la Monnaie, 
Brussels, —having 
achieved the most phe- 
nomenal successes, 
whether she appeared in 
opera, on the concert 
stage, or oratorio. Her 
American début will be 
made with the New York 
Symphony Society at their 
first concert in November. 


ok * ok 


“The Geisha” continues 
to attract large and en- 
thusiastic audiences to 
Daly’s. Its delightful free- 
dom from coarseness or 
anything that is the least 
offensive to refined taste; 
the exquisite stage set- 
tings, and its daintiness 
and pretty music will as- 
sure it recognition among 
refined people wherever it 
appears. Miss Violet 
Lloyd holds the audi- 


bert’s “Wizard of the Nile.” It was 
produced in Berlin recently with great 
success, being enthusiastically re- 
ceived. It deserves recognition, as_ 
the music is exceedingly clever,—in 
fact enough so to have attracted the 
attention of an artist from the Metro- 
politan Opera House, M. Plancon, 
who was instrumental in its European 
introduction. 


CAMILLE SEYGARD, 
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SCENE FROM “HALF A KING,” ACT II. 


“Andrea Cheniar,” the new opera 
and work of Signor Giordano which 
Colonel Mapleson has announced he 
will produce with his Imperial Opera 
Company has never been given out- 
side of Italy where it met with im- 


mense success. The story is highly 
dramatic, being based upon historical 
incidents of the French Revolution. 
In this work Giordano seems to have 
displayed all the qualities required for 
a great operatic composer—rapid 
musical development, broad, melodi- 
ous phrasing, great variety of color- 
ing, and vivid, sparkling rhythm, in 
the vocal as well as instrumental 
writing. Signor Giordano is one of 
the young Italian composers brought 
to public notice through the competi- 
tion for the prize Sonzogno, a Milan 
music publisher and man of great 
wealth, offered for the best one-act 
opera. The first prize, as every one 
remembers, was won by Pietro Mas- 
cagni with his now world-famous 


“Cavalleria Rusticana.” When Gior- 
dano’s opera “Malivata” appeared it 
was at once predicted, should his fur- 
ther artistic and musical development 
fully realize its brilliant promise, he 
would one day rank among the great 
stage artists, composers,and musicians 
of the world. Like Mascagni and 
Leoncavallo, Giordano belongs to the 
class of musical realists. This young 
generation of composers seems to 
have completely freed itself from the 
idolatrous worship of Wagner, and 
have turned to the passionately 
melodious song-phrase, which is the 
true characteristic of the Italian 
nature. Their works are powerful 
because they conform to the spirit of 
the age, and seem to have an instinc- 
tive knowledge of stage effect, which, 
combined with their great musical 
individuality and strength, has made 
the world recognize in these authors 
and works of to-day, the possibilities 
of a great musical future for Italy. 
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REGINALD DEKOVEN. 


Mr. Reginald 
de Koven seems 
to never tire of 
writing merry 
music for Mr. 
Harry B. Smith’s 
bright ideas; and 
Mr. Smith, finding comic opera sub- 
jects on this and the other side of 
the ocean pretty well worn, has drawn 
on the far East for his latest scenes 
and subjects. This suggests much 
tinkling, meaningless, discordant 
music; as no one thinks of associat- 
ing really good musical form with 
Chinese surroundings. However, 
Mr. de Koven has indulged in the 
usual comic opera license and written 
in his most fascinating style legiti- 
mate American music, with an occa- 
sional kettle-drum and whe-heen solo; 
surrounded by most elaborate Ori- 
ental scenes and picturesque costumes. 
“The Mandarin” has three acts and the 
scene is laid in Foochow, China. The 
story is highly amusing, and the stage 
settings and costumes full of the char- 
acteristic charm of Oriental gorgeous- 
ness and picturesque beauty. 


* * * 


The Musical Art Society under the 
able direction of Mr. Damrosch has 


HARRY B. SMITH. 


resumed active work. This society should 
be freely 
high class ecclesiastical music. 
familiarize the public with the grand old music 
of Palestrina, Bach; Lotti, Gastoldi, Cornelius 


supported by all interested in 


Its aim is to 


and other similar writers, 
whose works have been 
neglected; very often to 
give place to modern 
works, totally insipid 
from a musical or ecclesi- 
astical point. The so- 
ciety will give at least 
two concerts this season, 
one in December and the 
other in March. 


* * * 


Last season we had an 
embarrassment of riches, 
in the form of violinists; 
that is, it was so for their’ 
managers,—as out of all 
who were imported not 
one created a genuine 
success. This may ac- 
count for the lack of 
violinists announced to come this 
season. Gregorowitsch, the Russian 
violinist, is not to come after all—and 
Wilma Jakoffsky, it is rumored, will 
not leave her concert field abroad for 
ours. However, the much talked of 
Carl Halir will make a short tour here, 
making his début with the New York 
Philharmonic Society at their concert 
the 13th of November. 


XK ok * 


The most enjoyable feature of the 
present revival of “Evangeline” is the 
appearance of Mlle. Yvonne La- 
Guerre, the harpist, whose playing is 
a delight to all music lovers. Mlle. 
LaGuerre’s accompaniment of Miss 
Theresa Vaughn’s song in the second 
act was arranged by herself, which 
proves that her talent does not consist 
merely in execution. Her work is 
that of a thorough artist—brilliant 
and of exquisite technique. She will 
be heard at many exclusive society 
musicales this winter. Personally 
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Mlle. LaGuerre is dainty, spirituelle, 
and decidedly chic. Her hands and 
arms, which are naturally conspicu- 
ous in her work, are of perfect beauty. 


* * ok 


Mr. Francis Wilson is undoubtedly 
a man of remarkable far-sightedness, 
so far as musical and artistic ability is 
concerned. Few people would have 
so quickly discovered Miss Glaser’s 
possibilities as an artist and singer, 
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when she first appeared, fresh from 
Pittsburg, very young, pretty, but 
quite untrained. She had a nice 
voice but not noticeably better than 
many others. To-day her voice is 
very much above the average, and 
her work exceedingly artistic. Miss 
Glaser is a credit to her art and a 
shining example of what a person 
can acquire through seriousness 
of purpose, and careful, diligent 
study. 


LULU GLASER. 


From photograph (copyright, 1894) by Morrison, Chicago. 
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HE question of the theatre hat— 

that time-honored theme for 

jokes, the instrument of so 
much misery and the _ inception 
of so much profanity—has_ been 
revived in New York and is now 
attracting considerable attention. 
Naturally it is a matter in which every 
theatre-goer must take a great interest, 
and the wave of reform that is sweep- 
ing over our audiences is very grati- 
fying. Ladies are beginning to re- 
move their hats or wear smail bonnets, 
but even an aigrette, a bow of ribbon 
or a standing flower will render’ un- 
comfortable the person who has the 
misfortune to sit behind it, especially 
when the wearer will bob her head 
around in that familiar, tantalizing 
manner. The managers are in hearty 
sympathy with the new movement, 
and have promised to provide accom- 
modations for the checking of hats 
in the ladies’ parlors. This will 
scarcely find favor though, for it will 
entail so much delay at the close of 
the performance in finding the hat 
again. Still more impractical is 
the idea of having hat boxes un- 
der the seats, for there is not a 
single theatre in New York City 
(and it is scarcely likely that there is 
elsewhere) with space enough to ad- 
mit of placing a hat box underneath 
the orchestra chairs. Some one has 
suggested that a sign be posted in the 
lobby requesting “young ladies” to re- 
move their hats. With this appeal 


perhaps every woman would enter the 
theatre bareheaded. Managers could 
easily make a rule that no hats should 
be allowed in the theatre—not simply 
large hats (for woman with her usual 
consistency would don a cartwheel 
loaded with plumes and insist with 
her most charming smile that her hat 
was only of medium size), but that 
every hat should be removed, and 
those women who were so discourte- 
ous as to obstruct the view of others 
should be waited upon by a committee 
for that purpose and requested either 
to remove their hats or leave the thea- 


‘tre. As the average woman detests a 


“scene,” she would speedily comply; 
everybody would command a good 
view of the stage, the men would be 
happy, and the ladies, bareheaded, 
would be lovelier than ever. 


* 
* * 


The success of “Rosemary” is so 
great that it will be continued through- 
out John Drew’s entire season in New 
York, which Mr. Charles Frohman is 
endeavoring to prolong. The scene 
from the second act, presented here- 
with, shows Dorothy Cruikshank (Miss 
Maud Adams) daintily descending 
from the chair after decorating the 
breakfast room. Sir Jasper Thorn- 
dyke (Mr. Drew), who gallantly hands 
her down, is just beginning to feel his 
heart palpitate when her little hand 
touches his. It is an exquisite scene, 
charmingly rendered. The picture 











AMONG THE PLAYERS. 





FROM THE SECOND ACT OF “ROSEMARY.” 


MAUD ADAMS. 


JOHN DREW. 


Photo. by Pach, 


shows how delightful Miss Adams is 
in the quaint costume of 1830, and the 
sight of Mr. Drew minus his mustache 
is a decided novelty. 

This, by the way, is Miss Adams’ 
last season with Mr. Drew. Next 
year she will be placed at the head of 
her own company by Mr. Charles 


Frohman, whose sagacity selected her 
as John Drew’s leading woman when 
the actor first became a star. Migs 
Adams has never made a failure, and 
surrounded with a good company, 
provided with congenial parts, man- 
aged by the astute Mr. Frohman, she 
stands excellent chances for success. 
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“Sweet” is an adjective that was ap- 
plied to Annie Russell some years ago, 
and she has been trying to live up to it 
ever since. To some people Miss 
Russell is the quintessence of all that 
is dainty and delicate and lovely, but 
to others her “sweetness” is insipidity 


AMONG THE PLAYERS. 


ranged, the only first-class situation 
being spoiled by succeeding dialogue, 
instead of capped by a quick curtain. 
There is nothing natural about the at- 
mosphere, and some of the scenes are 
almost ludicrous. For instance, what 
sane, live woman would wash her 


ANNIE RUSSELL AS “SUE.” 


Photo. by Pach. 


and her wide-eyed ingenuousness noi 
the naturalness that it is claimed, but 
rather carefully concealed artificiality. 
But she is,one actress who has always 
found favor with the critics, and in her 
latest part, Sue, in Bret Harte’s play 
of that name, she has been praised as 
usual. The play itself is clumsily ar- 


dishes out in the back yard bending 
double over a three-legged stool, and 
putting the clean dishes in a pan that 


sits on the ground? Again, who 
wants to see a love-lorn man leaning 
out of the window in the moonlight? 
The playwright usually leaves that sort 
of thing to women, but /ra Beasley 
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HENRY E. DIXEY. 
Photo, -by Sarony. 


usurps their hitherto unencroached 
privilege. Then, when Sue steals out 
in the night to meet the man she has 
concealed in the barn, why in the name 
of all tuat is prudent doesn’t she put 
out the light in her room? Instead, 
she leaves it burning brightly, the 
shutters wide open, so that the light is 
strong upon her. And, lastly, if the 
wind blows on-one side of the fence, 
why doesn’t it on the other? 


*k * 


The way the critics commended this 
play, which strikes us as being par- 
ticularly tiresome, improbable and in 
spots vulgar, revives the vexed ques- 
tion concerning the integrity of the 
gentlemen who write for the press of 
New York City. It is well known that 
in many cases the “dramatic editor” of 
a paper is obliged to procure the ad- 
vertisements of the theatres, on which 
he gets a commission, without which 
his salary would be very small, and 
that on the liberality of the managers 
in placing their advertising depends 
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the length and favor of the notice their 
plays receive. Or, the “dramatic edi- 
tor” may be in the paid employ of 
managers, and in this case “puffs” are 
lavishly published. This statement 
has been made by those in a position 
to know, and denied by those whom it 
concerned a number of times. The 
truth of it we will not pretend to 
vouch for; but a certain critic never 
“roasts” a certain manager’s produc- 
tions, because that manager once pro- 
duced a play of the critic’s. Another 
reviewer who has a great reputation 
as a witty and caustic writer gaye him- 
self away recently when he gushed to 
the extent of a column over an im- 
ported singer who was pronounced 
mediocre by all the other papers in 
town. However the case is put, there 


remains this fact; judging from the 
praise that is often given to trash and 
the slights that honest efforts receive, 
the majority of the New York critics 
either are not qualified to criticise, or 
else they are paid for what they say. 


ROBERT HILLIARD. 
Photo. by Falk. 
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When “Evangeline” was first pro- 
duced, Henry Dixey, as everybody 
knows, played the hind legs of the 
heifer—the liveliest animal known in 
the history of the stage. Now he— 
Mr. Dixey, not the heifer—is appear- 
ing in the same burlesque as the Lone 
Fisherman, about the most prominent 
“thinking part” ever written. Mr. 
Dixey invests his new role with 
much unction and originality, but it 
is too bad that such an artistic actor 
should not be filling a more dignified 
position. Mr. Dixey is an unusually 
graceful dancer, and that is the only 
real chance he has to exhibit himself 
in “Evangeline.” Last spring he was 
altogether delightful in “Thorough- 
bred,” and it is to be hoped that before 
long he will have another such con- 
genial part. He is just as handsome 
and even cleverer than when he first 


charmed men as well as women as 
Adonis. 


* 
* * 


“The Mummy,” the new comedy 
which Robert Hilliard is presenting 
this season, seems to have made a 
success. The play is said to be a 
departure from the conventional, and 
Mr. Hilliard’s rdle is that of a revivi- 
fied mummy. He is probably a very 
lively one, for the plays and parts 
that he chooses for his use are never 
slow or lacking: in fun. “Lost— 
Twenty-four Hours,” which he pro- 
duced last season, was a rattling com- 
edy and a good one. It is in “Blue 


Jeans” and “Mr. Barnes of New York” 


that the public remembers him best, 
but he has enacted a long line of parts, 
in special productions, touring com- 
panies and as a star. Mr. Hilliard is 
decidedly handsome, and what is 
more he is a good actor. His work 
is manly, energetic, and pleasing, but 
he is without the least professional 
vanity, and always has a word of 
praise for his fellow players. It is 
this generosity and never-failing good 
humor that have made “Bob” Hilliard 
a man of many friends. 


An important production to be 
made during this month is “The Sign 
of the Cross,” which will be seen at 
the Knickerbocker November oth. 
The play was written by Wilson Bar- 
rett and he plays the principal part, 
—that of a Pagan emperor—which 
should be admirably suited to him. 
‘Phe heroine is a young Christian who 
converts the Emperor to go to mar- 
tyrdom with her. Miss Maud Jef- 
fries will appear in this rdle. “The 
Sign of the Cross” has had a remark- 
able run in London, but the fact that 
Mr. Barrett produced it in a number 
of American cities with considerable 
success two seasons ago, seems to 
have been overlooked. 

* 
* * 


The regular season at Daly’s will 
open in November, when the Stock 
Company, headed by Ada Rehan, will 
present a Shakespearean revival, prob- 
ably “Much Ado About Nothing,” as 
it has been stated that Miss Rehan will 
appear as Beatrice this season. Mrs. 
Gilbert, the dearest old lady on the 
stage, will again be seen. Charles 
Richman and Edwin Stevens have re- 
engaged. Herbert Gresham, who has 
recently appeared in “The Geisha,” is 
one of the most valuable members of 
the Daly Company. Who will play 
the parts of James Lewis has not been 
announced, but no one will ever fill the 
place left vacant by the genial, dry 
and dapper little comedian who has 
ever been one of the favorites in Eng- 
land as well as America. 


* 
* * 


It is possible that Rose Coghlan 
may be seen in a dramatization of 
“Carmen” the coming season, but it 
does not seem to us that the actress is 
very well adapted for this part, and as 
there are so many plays in which she 
excels she would be wiser to stick to 
them. Her Peg Woffington is a 
masterpiece; her Stephanie in “Forget- 
Me-Not” is brilliant; her Lady Gay 











Spanker is unequaled; her Countess 
Zicka in “Diplomacy” stands alone, 
and her Madame in the play of that 
nate produced last season is a splen- 


did performance. Rose Coghlan has 
always been a hard-working actress, 
from the old Wallack days, when she 
was in the height of her glory, until 
now. That quick, intelligent manner, 
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that fine voice, that resolute firmness, 
that brilliancy and dash, are all hers 
alone. 
American stage to-day who can com- 


There is not an actress-on the 


ROSE COGHLAN. 
Photo. by Falk. 


pare with Rose Coghlan in ability or 
style, and her authoritative way of 
walking the boards and wearing her 
magnificent gowns might well be 
studied by the rising generation. 
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ODETTE TYLER. 
Photograph by Thors. 





WILLIAM GILLETTE. 


Photograph by Falk. 





AMY BUSBY. 
Photograph (copyright) by Falk. 





TWO NEW PLAYS 


“SECRET SERVICE.” 
An American Drama in Four Acts by William Gillette. 


BRIGADIER GENERAL NELSON RANDOLPH..«--+++eeeeeee JoserH BRENNAN, 
Mrs. GENERAL VARNEY....-e.-eseeeeeeeees --IDA WATERMAN. 







EN EE ET eee ee ee ey Amy Bussy. 
WILFRED VARNEY es Water Tuomas. 
SMM AUTOM. «5-4 kin 2 cigs 's oh 06g ea 00d sé gocseesiend OpE\TE TYLER. 
LBWtS DUMONT ccc ccccvecscccccccseccoccccccccesse WituiamM GILLETTE, 
SRE DOMED. 5 sg. wdicscsecccoccesvcucedocsceteeseeqesues M. L. Atsop. 
Mr. BENTON ARRELSFORD....cccccccecscccccccccces, CAMPBELL COLLAN. 
Miss KitTRipG.. 20c.cccecocccccccccccosces ccccccee Meta Brittain. 
EEE laaemannaes SO ES a 

JEUT. FORAY. cccccccscccccccccccccccccccccccccccccoccece W. B. SMitrn. 


HREE highly successful war plays: “Shen- 
andoah,” “A Fair Rebel” and “Held by the 
Enemy,” have made what might properly 

be called epochs in the dramatic history of the 
country. The success of the last named, written 
and produced by William Gillette some five or 
six seasons since, promises to be repeated in his 
new production, “Secret Service,” which has 
already met with mtich favorable criticism and is 
in some respects more pleasing than “Held by 
the Enemy.” Mr. Gillette plays the leading 
part (Lewis Dumont), a Union soldier within the 
lines at Richmond on a mission for the secret 
service of the United States. His friendship for 
Edith Varney (Miss Amy Busby), daughter of a 
prominent Confederate general, awakens the 
enmity of Benton Arrelsford(Mr.Campbell Gollan) 
who also has a penchant for the lady, and is also 
in the secret service, but under the flag of the 
Confederacy. The result may easily be guessed 
and it is on the rivalry between these two that 
the play is built. Incidental to the story is intro- 
duced Caroline Mitford (Miss Odette Tyler), who 
has the comedy part, and to whose unquestiona- 
bly fine work is due much of the success of the 
drama. Mr. Gillette appears in somewhat of a 
new role—the heroic, and to those who have 
seen him in “Too Much Johnson,” it will be a 
mild surprise. His methods are devoid of the 
highly emotional, and perhaps all the more wel- 
come because of this. What is lacking in this 
respect on Mr. Gillette’s part is amply made up by 
Mr. Gollan, who acquaints us with the fiery, 
jealous type of a Southerner in a realistic man- 
ner. The climax of the second act in which 
Dumont’s brother (an escaped prisoner from 
Libby) shoots himself that his jailers may believe 
him to be taken prisoner by his brother, and thus 
preserve their secret, is admirably worked up, 
and one of the strongest incidents ever presented 
on the stage. 

The idea of making a hero of a spy is a new 
one for the stage, though Cooper’s novel depicts 
Harvey Birch as such. 














OF THE MONTH. 


“Mary PENNINGTON, SPINSTER.” 
Comedy in Four Acts by W. R. Walker. 
DR. TIMOTHY HALE....-ccececceccccccccccccescees GrorcE Woopwarp. 
GEOFFREY ARMSTRONG. .-.ceesccccccccccccsccesccsccs FRANK ATHERLEY. 
-++sORRIN JOHNSON, 


-++..ALBERT Brown. 
--.GEORGIA CAYVAN. 





LADY MASTEAND sc cesiccvcccccccscccocecescoceccocces ANNE SUTHERLAND. 
PRUDENCE DERING.«--ccccccccccccccccccsccccccccesccces Mary JERROLD. 
Sump SLOGOMBR ss acesacespcdeanesecascnsdbeteteosdnaah Kate Ten Eyck. 
Kit Ty VRAiBisccccdeccdcopeciines cnsserocccooscscces Winirrep McCautt, 


HE new woman in the drama has never been 
attractively presented, and Mary Penning- 
ton is no exception to the rule. She is one of 

those highly educated females who want to re- 
construct the entire social system and persist in 
adopting reforms which do not work and which 
even the beneficiaries do not want. Such char- 
acters as these exist chiefly in the novelist’s brain 
and when introduced on the stage are too artifi- 
cial to awaken sympathy or. admiration. Mary 
Pennington carries on her father’s business, and 
when she finds it necessary to take a partner, em- 
ploys a young man who shortly comes to love 
her. Her mind is full of business, however, and 
marriage has no place in her scheme of existence. 
She believes in “union of soul,” but when the vil- 
lage gossips begin to connect her name with that 
of her partner she proposes marriage to him, to 
stop rumors and that she may have his continued 
help in the business. Then an old sweetheart of 
the man’s steps in to make trouble, tells Mary 
that he does not love her, which Mary with the 
usual credulity of stage heroines believes. Mary 
sends him away without a word of explanation 
and tries to get along alone. Of course by this 
time she is very much in love and exceedingly 
miserable. A kindly friend brings them 
together again and everything ends happily. 
The play is tame and the principal character does 
not offer Miss Cayvan any opportunity to distin- 
guish herself. It is not a sympathetic part and 
why she should have selected it for her stellar 
début is not clear. Miss Anne Sutherland as the 
rejected sweetheart plays with dash, albeit a little 
hardness; Miss Mary Jerrold makes a hit as an 
ingénue who tries to be a new woman; Mr. 
Orrin Johnson is refreshing as Algy, but he 
should tone his work down a bit; Mr. George 
Woodward, as the kindly doctor, gave a most 
admirable performance. Mr. Frank Atherley, 
the leading man, though slightly lacking in flexi- 
bility, is earnest and manly. 

Miss Cayvan’s venture has the good will of all 
admirers of the serious drama, and it is to be 
hoped that her next production will enable her 
to repeat the success she has had in the past. 





GEORGIA CAYVAN. 
Photograph by Dupont. 





FRANK ATHERLEY. 
Photograph by Sarony. 





ANNE SUTHERLAND. 
Photograph by Sarony. 
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It seems that “A Parlor Match,” “Old Hoss” Hoey and “I. McCorker” 
although one of the most ancient bits Evans are a team of admirable come- 
of absurdity, will never lose its at- dians and Minnie French cannot be 
traction for the public. This season equalled as the “Innocent Kidd.” 


ANNA HELD. 
From photo. copyright 1896, by Falk, N.Y. 


the piece has been brought up to date, One of the novelties of the present 
freshened with new jokes, and en- production is the appearance of Anna 
livened with other novelties, and has Held, imported from Paris especially 
had a very successful season in New for “A Parlor Match.” As an enter- 
York at the Herald Square Theatre. tainer Mlle. Held cannot compare 
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with many American girls, but she 
wears some startling costumes and 
sings a number of decidedly risqué 
French songs. Her piece de résist- 
ance, however, is sung in English, the 
chorus running thus: 


‘I wish you would come and play with me, 
For I have such a nice little way with me.” 


Mile. Held’s chief accomplishment 
is wriggling out of her clothes at the 
top and narowing her small eyes 
until they look like a cat’s. Although 
she takes a very handsome picture, 
she is far from being pretty. There 
is nothing artistic about her methods; 
on the contrary she emphasizes her 
work with a vulgar suggestiveness 
that is not appreciated by refined peo- 
ple. 


* 
* * 


The Lyceum Theatre Stock Com- 
pany, under the management of Mr. 
Daniel Frohman, is now on tour, 
but the latter part of November 
Mr. Frohman will bring his play- 
ers to New York and produce a new 
English, drama. Miss Isabel Irving 
and Mr. James K. Hackett continue 
in the leading parts. Mr. Felix 
Morris, an admirable character co- 
median, who used to be with Rosina 
Vokes and later starred independently, 
has been engaged to replace Mr. Le 
Moyne, who has enlisted under the 
banner of Charles Frohman. 


* 
ee 


Miss Ellen Terry is about the only 
prominent English player who has 
ever offered encouragement or patron- 


age of an American author. When 
she was here a year ago she purchased 
a one-act play from Mr. Russ Whytal, 
and now the announcement is made 
that a Western writer has sold to the 
famous actress another curtain raiser. 
As the title of this latest purchase is 
“A Champagne Cork,” we may not 
‘ amiss in supposing it to be a com- 
edy. 
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Trips to Australia by American 
actors are becoming more common. 
Nat Goodwin has been presenting his 
repertoire there; “Trilby” was as suc- 
cessful at the antipodes as in Amer- 
ica and England, and, by the way, 
it was a company of American actors 
who first introduced the piece in 
Australia. “A Trip to Chinatown” 
had a remarkable run in Melbourne 
and the other prominent cities. Mrs. 
Potter and Kyrle Bellew are now 
making their second Australian tour, 
presenting “As You Like It,” “Ca- 
mille,” “Charlotte Corday,” “Fran- 
cillion” and other successes of their 
repertoire. Charles Frohman is think- 
ing of sending out a company to play 
“Too Much Johnson” and “The Gay 
Parisians” for the delectation of Aus- 
tralian audiences. 


ok 
* ** 


Miss Olga Nethersole began her 
American season in Boston a few 
weeks ago, presenting Mr. H. V. Es- 
mond’s new play “My Lady Virtue.” 
When she comes to New York later 
she will probably make her chief pro- 
duction Mr. Joseph Hatton’s “When 
Greek Meets Greek.” Miss Nether- 
sole is an actress of great natural 
talent and superabundant animal 
spirits. Her Carmen last season was 
a wonderfully picturesque and drama- 
tic performance, and her Camille was 
the very acme of pathos. 


XK . *K 

Miss Viola Allen, the leading 
woman of Charles Frohman’s Empire 
Stock Company, has had a wider 
stage experience than many older 
actresses. She played leads with John 
McCullough, although she was very 
young at the time, and since then has 
appeared in a great variety of plays 
and parts. With the Empire Com- 
pany Miss Allen has been very suc- 
cessful, her best performance being 
Rosamond in “Sowing the Wind.” 
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This impersonation was full of exqui- 
site feeling, pure in conception and 
beautiful in execution. The height of 


sacrifice and the depth of despair were 
reached by Miss Allen in this part. 
The nobility of her performance, to- 
gether with her charming personal ap- 
pearance, created an impression that 
will never be forgotten by those who 
A few other plays in 


witnessed it. 
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which Miss Allen has created the 
leading rdles with the Empire Com- 
pany are “Liberty Hall,”“The Masquer- 
aders,” “John-a-Dreams,” and “Bo- 
hemia.” There is a quality of ten- 
derness and dignity about all Miss 
Allen’s work that is particularly pleas- 
ing to women, but her popularity is 
not confined to the fair sex by any 
means. 
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VIOLA ALLEN. 
Photo. by Sarony- 
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RHE burning after- 
= noon rays of an 
August sun were 
beating pitilessly on 
the railway platform, 
as the express for 
Nimes drew up at 
our station, and we 
left the comparative 
a coolness of the shed 
.q for the heated, dusty 
compartment. To 
most, the name of 
our destination, Le Puy, conveys no 
idea of place or surroundings, and yet 
this ancient Puy or Pit was a Roman 
stronghold, Anicium or Podium; then 
it became the capital of Le Velay, now 
the chief town of the Départe- 
ment Haute Loire, ever retain- 
ing its interest, and standing 
unique as regards situation. 
After passing through tracts 
of red soil where fir trees, birch, 
poplars, and alders_ divided 
green pastures on which herds 
of cattle were grazing, we 
came to fields of ble noir, golden 
corn, or bare stubble, a land of 
plenty and prosperity. Here 
we saw .a primitive kind of 
threshing floor was in course 
of preparation, by simply’ 
clearing a space in the open 
fields, watering it well, and 
treading down the soil with 
men’s bare feet,—“threshing 
floors such as Boaz would have 
stood on, Ruth by his side, to 
see that the idle Jews duly beat 
out the husks.” This warm 
summer landscape was, how- 
ever, soon left behind, to be 
succeeded by a wild, bare dis- 
trict, where stony gullies and 
green valleys were interspersed 
with giant rocks, lava currents, 
and basaltic dykes of the most 


esque ruin or castle, and luxuriant 
walnut trees shaded the high-roads, 
for in this part of France salad-oil is 
made from walnuts, and forms one 
of the industries of the Département. 
More and more arid grew our sur- 
roundings, as we passed under beet- 
ling crags and overhanging cliffs of 
basalt, an angry river flowing far 
below, while against the sky the blue 
range of the Cévennes grew clearer 
every moment. 

Then the line made an abrupt bend, 
and suddenly we looked down on the 
most extraordinary town we had ever 
beheld! The panoramic view of Le 
Puy as it thus unexpectedly bursts 
upon the eye is striking in the extreme, 





ROCK OF THE NEEDLE, WITH CHAPEL OF ST. 
MICHAEL, BUILT IN 962, AT ITS SUMMIT. 


fantastic shapes. Every hill- 
top was crowned by a pictur- 
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for, despite its altitude of 2,050 feet 
above sea level, it lies in a pit or crater, 
and the air is pure and keen; strange 
isolated masses of volcanic breccia rise 
in its midst, “on the greatest of which, 
though not on its highest point,” as 
Professor Freeman describes it, “stands 
the Anician city with its angelic 
basilica. Sheer and steep rise the 
huge masses, some of them rather pil- 
lars—of rock; and on each, man has 
placed some work of his own, a church, 
or a castle,—on the greatest of them 
all, a whole city. One bears the shat- 
tered castle of Espaly; another has 
been lately made the scene of a new 
holy .place of the favorite Joseph- 
worship; a third, by no means the lofti- 
est, but the boldest and most striking in 
its outline, bears the church and bell- 
tower of Saint Michael, rightly called 
of Aiguilhe. Lastly Le Puy itself 
stands on a huge rock, and over the 
city, over the church, soars a yet 
higher mass of rock, the loftiest of all, 
crowned of late years with the vast 


image of our Lady of France.” 
Solitary tourists appear occasion- 
ally on the scene, but in olden days, 
spite of the difficulty of access owing 
to there being no railways, Le Puy 
attracted thousands of pilgrims drawn 
by the sanctuary of Notre Dame du 


Puy d@’Anis. As many as 300,000 were 
wont to journey hither for the annual 
féte held on March 25th (the festival 
of the Annunciation). Kings, popes, 
and princes from all parts of Christen- 
dom were among the number, and the 
proud Emperor Charles V paid two 
visits to the shrirre. At the present 
day the religious current has been di- 
verted elsewhere, but the visitor who 
halts here will be amply rewarded by 
subjects of surpassing interest and 
beauty. 

Two distinct towns are united in this 
mighty cup, Haute and Basseville. 
The latter—squalid and modern—has 
gathered round the base of the ancient 
upper town, and spreads over the sur- 
rounding hillsides, bare save where 
they are dotted with vines. 

In the museum of the latter town is 
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arranged a collection of Gallic and 
Roman antiquities found in the neigh- 
borhood; Gothic and Byzantine wood 
carvings, paintings of the Italian, 
French, and Dutch schools; “a portion 
of the inscribed papyrus in which the 
image of Notre Dame du Puy was 
swathed, preserved when the image 
was burnt during the Revolution”; 
geological and mineralogical speci- 
mens of the district, the most interest- 
ing being the famous human fossil dis- 
covered in 1844 in a stratum of vol- 
canic soil on Mont Denis near Le 
Puy. This fossil has given rise to 
lively discussions among scientists, 
and would seem to prove the presence 
of man previous to the extinction of 
the adjacent volcanoes, and his coéx- 
istence with the great mammifera of 
the quaternary epoch. One room 
is devoted to an exhibition of the vari- 
ous kinds of lace made in the neigh- 
borhood, for this industry affords 
work to upwards of 300,000 women in 
the district. Groups of lacemakers 
are to be seen at every street corner, 
and on every doorstep; not a woman 
but possesses a lace pillow and 
manipulates her bobbins; even the lit- 
tle girls bend over their “coussin.” 
The lace varies in price from a couple 
of sous to several hundred francs the 
yard, as many of the guipure designs 
are very handsome, and being hand- 
made are strong, and wear well. 

The women all wear close-fitting 
white muslin caps, with a broad silk 
or velvet ribbon passing around the 
head, from the nape behind the ears 
to the forehead, finishing in a bow; 
the older ones perch a small round 
black felt hat shaped like a Spanish 
toreador’s, on the top of all, which pro- 
duces a most peculiar appearance. 

Leaving the modern part of the 
town, where the hotels are situated, 
we climbed up steep streets, some of 
which are merely staircases cut out of 
the live rock. We could scarce be- 
lieve we were in France, but felt as 
though we must be wandering in some 
far away conventual Spanish city, 
when we finally reached the crest of 
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PATH TO ROCHER DE 


this strange, silent upper town, for- 
merly the ecclesiastical and aristocratic 
quarter, the abode of the Bishop and 
his Chapter, a chapter which num- 
bered the King of France among its 
canons, as well as the temporal no- 


blesse of the District. It still preserves 
a feudal appearance, with its high 
walls, dark archways, old houses of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
whose grand carved wood doorways, 
black and shining with age, open into 
deserted gardens shadowed by stunted 
trees, The pavement is composed 





CORNEILLE, LE PUY. 


of large blocks of¢gray lava; massive 
buildings—convents and seminaries— 
cluster thickly round the Cathedral; 
there is no sign of shop or vehicle,— 
instead, cavernous courtyards and 
lonely, empty streets, lying’ deep in 
shadow on the hottest summer days, 
and so narrow that a carriage cannot 
drive through them, lead into desolate, 
grass-grown squares. This strange 
haute ville is apparently peopled en- 
tirely of priests, nuns, and lay com- 
munities of all kinds; sisters in curious, 
unfamiliar garb, priests in long black 
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cassocksand shovel-hats glide through 
the quiet lanes like spectres; life— 
active life—seems to have stood still 
up here; gloom, silence, superstition, 
hold absolute sway. Little statues of 
the Black Virgin of Le Puy throne in 
niches over the street corners, and are 
let into the front of the houses; a lamp 
glimmers before them, a handful of 
flowers adorns them. We feel our- 
selves in a kind of dream; there is a 
fantastic sense of unreality about our 
surroundings. The clang of the deep 
Cathedral bell, the drone of priests’ 
voices chanting behind the walls alone 
breaks the silence; surely, the world 
is far away, and we are wandering in 
dreamland! The very names of the 
streets are in keeping with the rest: 
Rue de la Visitation, Rue des Carmes, 
Rue de S. Raphael, Rue du Cloitre, Rue 
du Paradis, etc. There is no color, no 
brilliancy—the very sunshine seems 
white, not golden, in this hot, gray, 
shadowy region. 

Le Puy has always been a strong- 
hold of Romanism. In 1095 Pope 
Urban II camehither to preach the first 
Crusade; the Order of the Templars 
flourished till its suppression in 1312; 
in 1429 Joan of Arc, before setting out 
on her patriotic mission, sent her 
mother to assist at the great pilgrim- 
age held that year at Le Puy, whose 


close strangely .coincided with the 


Maid’s entrance into Orleans; from 
1500 to 1650 the whole countryside 
was disseminated by religious wars,— 
bringing cruel pillage, misery and sick- 
ness in their train, during which the 
city successfully resisted three assaults 
from the Huguenots. In 1668 a pe- 
culiar sisterhood was established under 
the title of “Béates,” who were to de- 
vote their lives to the elementary edu- 
cation of the poor villages around 
where no schools existed; these still 
carry on their good work, but priest- 
craft and superstition hold sway, and 
meet us at every step. 

Suddenly a dark mass looms before 
us, and seems to block all further ad- 
vance, but a number of little booths 
and stalls, where they sell candles, 


sacred pictures, medals, wax arms and 
legs, rosaries, and other objets de 
religion, cluster round an insignificant 
door which turns out to be the eastern 
entrance to the Cathedral, so enclosed 
and shut in by neighboring buildings 
on this side, that we are not aware of 
its presence till we are upon it. 

The site on which now stands this 
glorious Byzantine-Romanesque pile 
was in distant ages occupied by a 
Celtic dolmen (or cromlech) dedicated 
to the religous rites of those dark days; 
legend relates how a miraculous ap- 
parition of the Virgin on this stone, 
having attracted the attention of Saint 
Georges, first bishop of Le Velay, 
whose episcopal seat was at Rues- 
sium (St. Paulien), he was led on to 
the foot of the Mont Corneille where, 
though it was in the month of July, he 
found the ground covered with snow. 
At that moment, a stag suddenly ap- 
peared and traced out the site of the 
future church by its footprints in the 
snow, in memory of which tradition 
stags’ heads adorn the balustrade of 
the principal cupola. Saint Georges 
at once caused a hawthorne hedge to 
be planted on the traces left by the 
stags’ hoofs, and the hedge flowered 
the next morning. From the first to 
the second century a Gallic-Roman 
temple dedicated to Augustus, Isis, 
Diana, and the local divinity of Mont 
Anis, succeeded the druidical crom- 
lech; this stone, the origin of these va- 
rious religious monuments, was later 
on struck by lightning, and one of its 
four fragments, known as “la pierre 
des fievres” may still be seen on the top 
of the great staircase of the Cathedral. 
Towards the sixth century Saint Vosy, 
then Bishop, transferred the episcopal 
see from Ruessium to Le Puy d’Anis, 
when the heathen temple gave place to 
a Christian church; this comprised 
only the apse and the first cupola 
(called “angelic? in memory of its 
miraculous origin) of the present 
building. 

The exterior—never to be seen as a 
whole owing to its clustering sur- 
roundings—is very curious, indeed 
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SOUTH PORCH, LE PUY CATHEDRAL. 


unique in many of its details, with its 
round domes and detached twelfth 


century tower. Two Bishops’ tombs 
adorned by curious reliefs and inscrip- 
tions occupy the corners under the 
tower; the high altar stands beneath a 
circular lantern, and upon it thrones a 
small black statue of the Virgin not 
less venerated (judging by the number 
of votive offerings hung upon the pil- 
lars of the choir) than the one de- 
stroyed by fire during the Revolution 
in 1793, which miracle-working image 
is said to have been brought to Europe 


in 1254 by St. Louis on his return from 
the Crusades. “It was believed to 
have been made by the Christians of 
Mount Lebanon, or by the Prophet 
Jeremiah, was of cedar wood, and 
swathed around with bands of papy- 
rus glued to it, and partly inscribed. 
Upon this the features of the face, of 
negro tint, the flesh of hands and feet, 
and the draperies were painted in dis- 
temper in a rude style, probably by 
some artist who copied from Egyptian 
models. The existing image, a black 
Virgin, twenty inches high, was made 
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by a modern sculptor from recollec- 
tion of the original Notre Dame du 
Puy.” This image, once the object of 
veneration by thousands, is now an- 
nually visited by about 4,000 pilgrims, 
drawn chiefly from the uneducated 
peasantry. Our eyes sought in vain 
for a west doorway, but met only 
blank walls. Suddenly we discovered 
to our right a dingy door which led us 
down a few steps into a lovely old 
cloister, one of the oldest in France, 
dating from the ninth century, with a 
well buried among plants and shrubs 
in the centre. Rows of columns and 
arches enclose it; the whole place was 
steeped in sunshine, pigeons cooed on 
the corbels, and vivid light rested 
upon the frieze of grotesque heads of 
animals, men, ghouls, angels, and de- 
mons, interlaced with the wreaths 
of flowers and arabesques which run 
round the pillars; an exquisitely fine 
Romanesque gate railing of wrought 
iron of the twelfth century, so delicate 
as to resemble lacework, divides the 
cloister into two parts, one free to the 
public, the other private. Voices from 
below attracting us, we turned to the 
left, and found ourselves at the head 
of a flight of stone steps leading down 
to a kind of vestibule, with another 
corresponding flight leading up again 
on the far side; a flood of light stream- 
ing in from the west tempted us 
further, and we could hardly contain 
our astonishment, for there was a 
mighty flight of stairs leading down 
to one of the steep narrow streets, the 
Rue des Tables, so called from the stalls 
which line it during the seasons of pil- 
grimage; this was in fact the regular 
approach to the Cathedral, and seen 
from the foot of this street is indeed 
glorious with its open arches through 
which appears the blue sky. We have 
here “in front of us the ascent unto the 
house of the Lord, and, as in the dream 
of Jacob, the angelic basilica crown- 
ing its highest point.” The original 
idea of the builders seems to have been 
this magnificent flight of 102 steps, at 
least thirty feet wide, ending in a 
promenade fifteen feet broad under 


the huge vaulted portal; from this 
three separate flights under the mas- 
sive arches of the western front, lead 
to another landing whence one mighty 
staircase was to carry the worshipers 
right under the nave and into the 
church, in front of the high altar, so 
that, as tradition has it, those on the 
street below should be able to look up 
and see the officiating priest. This 
idea has not been realized, however, 
and the central flight remains unfin- 
ished. A wondrous view of the town 
below and the hills rising beyond is 
framed within these great dark arches. 
Freeman truly remarks, speaking of 
this marvelous church: “As a piece of 
history to study and speculate on, 
Gaul has few things after Trier to set 
before the eastern part of Le Puy, but 
for one of the marvels of art and con- 
struction we must go to the west end. 
It is a path altogether unique when we 
go up from the lower streets of the 
town, streets where some bit of at- 
tractive domestic work meets us at 
every turn, by the steep ascent which 
leads to this greatest of undercrofts. 
As we look at the west front from be- 
low, it does not at once come into the 
mind that it is an undercroft with 
which we are dealing. It does not 
come into the mind that what seems to 
be about the middle stage of a very 
lofty west front is really the level of 
the floor of the nave. Three tall, 
round arches, the central one some- 
what taller and much wider than its 
supporters, rise in front of us, but we 
do not for a time fully take in that they 
do not lead into the church, but into 
something underneath the church; we 
still dream of porches, not of under- 
crofts, even though we feel that the 
porch must beof unusual size and very 
strange arrangements. .-. . But 
we have to go underneath, to burrow, 
in short under the nave, which we have 
hardly yet understood to be a nave.” 

Leaving the church by the eastern 
door, we wandered aimlessly around, 
and hit upon a sleepy courtyard under 
the bell-tower, whence a lovely porch 
with two strangely ornamented arches, 
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gives access to the Sacristy where are 
stored the Bible of Theodulphe, dating 
from the fourth century, and a shoe, 
which legend attributes to the Virgin. 

Climbing a slight ascent, we next 
reach the base of the Rocher de Cor- 
neille. High as the Cathedral stands, 
it is yet at the foot of this rock, a tower- 
ing mass of volcanic breccia rising 420 
feet above the lower town, and 2,480 
feet above the level of the sea. A suc- 
cession of stairs cut out in the rock 
lead to the summit on which was 
erected in 1860, by a national subscrip- 
tion, a colossal statue of Notre Dame 
de France, designed by Bonnassieux 
and cast in the meta] of over two hun- 
dred cannon taken at Sebastopol; 
others lie around on the platform. 
This statue, which is a landmark for 
miles around, represents the Virgin 
standing upright, and holding in her 
arms the Divine Child, who is in the 
act of blessing France. The statue is 


fifty-two feet high, and stands on a 
pedestal twenty feet above the sum- 


mit. Visitors may ascend into the 
head; below on the platform is the 
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bronze statue of Bishop de Morlhon 
by the same artist. The view over the 
surrounding country from this rock 
is incomparable, for there, standing on 
a pinnacle, one sees not only the 
whole of the crater in which the town 
is situatedg—the cup-like sides perfect 
and intact save where to the northeast 
the streams Dolézon and Borne creep 
out through a deep gorge—but above 
and beyond this rampart lies all the 
great plateau of Central France 
bounded only by the horizon on three 
sides, and by the picturesque outline 
of the Cévennes to the south; away to 
the northwest stands the grim mass of 
Polignac. Beyond the walls of the 
Bishop’s Palace, framed in an arch- 
way, there appeared the Roche of St. 
Michael d’Aiguilhe, undoubtedly the 
most striking of the many strange ob- 
jects this wonderful place has to show. 
More extraordinary even than the 
Rocher de Corneille is this Rock of 
the Needle, an enormous isolated 
mass of volcanic tufa, more like “an 
artificial obelisk than a natural emi- 
nence,” covered with rich yellow 
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lichen which, in the sunshine, glows 
golden bright. Some geologists con- 
sider this rock “to have been projected 
by a volcanic eruption from below”; 
an ancient historian regards it as one 
of the wonders of the world; at any 
rate, this well named Aiguilhe has no 
rival; it is 295 feet high, 500 broad at 
the base, but tapers to 45 at the sum- 
mit which is reached by 277 steps 
hewn out in the live rock; on the top 
rises as though by enchantment the 
remarkable church, or rather chapel 
of St. Michael built in 962 by Truanus, 
a canon of Le Puy. This building is 
an architectural curiosity “as well 
worthy of study as the angelic basilica 
itself” (says Freeman), with its circu- 
lar portal, beautifully sculptured door- 
way, irregular choir supported by low 
pillars, and its isolated bell-tower, the 
whole so in keeping with the Rock 
itself that the one seems to belong 
naturally to the other. The facade is 
adorned with light and dark stones, 
forming a mosaic pattern similar to 
that of the Cathedral; over the en- 
trance is a circular hole which serves 
to give light to the vestibule. Mass 
is only performed here once a year on 
the festival of St. Michael. The view 
from the top is very fine over the 


town, with the Borne winding below 
in its stony bed, and the modern villas 
on the vine clad hills around forming 
a striking contrast to “the white es- 
carpments of the tertiary strata laid 
bare here and there.” At its eastern 
base nestles a little Place, at one end 
of which stands a beautiful twelfth- 
century chapel of the Knights Temp- 
lars, known as the “Temple de Diane.” 
This chapel is supposed to have served 
in the early days of the Christian 
church as a baptistery for catechu- 
mens who were not allowed to enter 
the church itself prior to baptism; it is 
of the most delicate Romanesque 
style, with an octagonal roof, and 
Moresque arches, the columns it rests 
on being placed at the eight angles. 
Opposite, in the shade of the old 
houses, sat a group of lacemakers, the 
clatter of their bobbins blending in the 
quiet summer air with the drip of a 
neighboring fountain, where a vine 
clambered up a wall, its leaves shim- 
mering golden green in the midday 
light. 

Many objects of interest meet our 
eyes as we wander through the streets 
of the town; the Rue Haute Ville, for 
instance, is lined with fine old houses 
belonging to the ancient nobility of Le 
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Velay; in the Rue Raphaél are shops 
where all the accessories necessary for 
lacemaking are sold, and where one 
may also pick up valuable old furni- 
ture, while in the Quartier de Saint 
Gilles are numbers of jewelers’ shops 
to which come the peasant-women ot 
the neighborhood, bringing their 
quaint family heirlooms made of 
precious stones and antique design 
which they exchange for more modern 
ornaments. 

At the end of the grain market 
stands the last vestige of the lower 
town’s defenses in the days when it 
boasted fifteen gates; now, of this 
Porte Pannessac there remains a 
round tower with machicolations, the 
keep and other supporting tower hav- 
ing disappeared. An an- 
cient painting preserved in 
the Museum shows the 
exact position of this soli- 
tary example of the forti- 
fications of the basse ville, 
for it, as well as the haute 
ville and cloitre, had its 
own ramparts. Who shall 
say what scenes of vio- 
lence and bloodshed those 
gray stones have beheld in 
the feudal days of Le 
Velay, when assaults and 
sallies were of common 
occurrence? It may too 
have opened its portals to 
royal pilgrims entering in 
state as did Francis I in 
1533. 

Continuing . along the 
banks of the river, we 
reach Esplay, formerly a 
separate village, now a 
suburb of Le Puy. Here 
another mass of volcanic 
breccia is occupied by the 
ruins of an ancient castle 
built in 1273, whose walls 
sheltered Charles VII in 
1422 during the occupation 
of France by the English. 

It was here the tidings of 
his father’s death was 
brought to him, and he 
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was proclaimed King of France by 
the handful of followers who raised 
him on a shield in accordance 
with a time-honored custom, while 
at the same moment Henry VI, 
infant King of England, was being 
proclaimed with all pomp in Paris suc- 
cessor to the French throne. The 
castle was destroyed in 1590; a chapel 
dedicated to St. Joseph has been cut 
out in the rock which is shortly to be 
crowned by a gigantic statue of the 
Saint. 

On every side are volcanic peaks, 
as though there had been a great up- 
heaval and convulsion of Nature sud- 
denly arrested; the boundary walls of 
the painfully cleared fields are built 
of piled’ up hexagonal boulders, the 
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THE CHATEAU DE POLIGNAC, LE PUY. 


seats in front of the houses are of the 
same. As Mr. Scrope observes in his 
famous work on the extinct volcanoes 
of Central France; “There are, per- 
haps, few spots on the globe which 


offer a more extraordinary prospect 


than this. To the eye of a geologist 
it is superlatively interesting, exhibit- 
ing in one view a vast theatre of vol- 
canic formation, containing igneous 
products of various natures belonging 
to different epochs, and exhibited 
under a great diversity of aspect.” He 
goes on to say that he is convinced the 
breccias of Mont Corneille and its fel- 
lows are chiefly derived from the lava 
stréam which came from the Mont 
Mezen, “a great volcano of Gentral 
France, estimated at twenty-six miles 
long, six miles wide, and in some parts 
from four to five hundred feet deep, 
covering an area of one hundred and 
fifty-six square miles.” 

No one at Le Puy should omit a 
visit to the Castle of Polignac, five 
miles distant. Leaving the Orgue 
d’Esplay on our left, the road wound 
steeply up the Mont Denise. 
country grew more and more desolate 
and wild. Truly we were still “in the 
region of the powers of fire; heaps of 
prehistoric cinders are there to wit- 
ness,” domes of ashes, streams of lava 


The 


seam the country-side. At one point 
our driver halted to point out to us a 
projecting mass of basalt known as “le 
Rocher du Pére Moise,” because in 
the distance it takes the shape of the 
common representations of Moses. 
It requires but a small stretch of im- 
agination to recognize the conven- 
tional figure of the lawgiver with long 
flowing beard, and an open book on 
his knees; so striking indeed is the re- 
semblance that in the distance it might 
well pass. for Michael Angelo’s 
“Moses” (in the Church of S. Pietro 
in Vincoli at Rome), hewn in gray 
breccia instead of in white marble. 
This is one of the strangest examples 
of fantastic rocks of this singular 
district. 

Suddenly, rounding a corner, we 
dipped down into a valley, and on a 
height beyond, clear cut as if in ebony 
against the blue sky, rises the Chateau 
de Polignac standing on a lofty rock 
of black lava, with outlying farm 
buildings and a Romanesque church 
clustering round its base. The castle 
is a most imposing structure with its 
massive square keep or tower, and 
thrice girdled by machicolated walls 
flanked at intervals by turrets, the 
whole built upon the live rock, inac- 
cessible save from the north side, 
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where a precipitous path rough with 
loose stones and rubble leads up to 
the castle gate. Part of the building 
dates from the eleventh century and 
was pulled down during the Revolu- 
tion, when the lands were sold, but 
the ruins were repurchased by the 
family, and the present Duc de Polig- 
nac is by degrees restoring the castle. 
The visitor is shown a well nearly 300 
feet deep, sunk in the platform of the 
castle, which goes by the name of the 
“Puits de ’Oracle,” for “according to 
tradition, a temple of Apollo occupied 
the summit of the rock before the 
castle, and from this mouthpiece (after 
the fashion of the Bocca Della Verita 
at Rome) oracles were delivered 
through an enormous mask or a 
bearded face with a wide orifice for 
the mouth rudely carved in granite.” 
Outside the east wall of the chapel 
were discovered five coffins cut out in 
the rock, three for adults, one for a 
baby, and one for an older child; prob- 
ably used for burial in time of siege. 
When opened, human remains were 
found inside, which, however, fell into 
dust the moment they came into con- 
tact with the air. 
A perfect speci- 
men of an old 
feudal castle is 
Polignac, seated 
so proudly and 
firmly on _ its 
rocky base that 
it is hard to 
distinguish 
where Nature’s 
wall and man’s 
handiwork join. 
A group of lace 
makers were sit- 
ting in the 
shade of the 
buildings as we 
descended _ the 
hill, and saluted 
as they moved 
their chairs to 
let our carriage 
pass; on the 
other side were 
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the great open doors of hay and 
straw lofts, the top stories of the lower 
houses, so precipitous is the slope on 
which the hamlet stands. The hum of 
voices with the measured beat of flails 
told of harvest ended, and many a pic- 
turesque group stood framed inthe nar- 
row entries. Here were men leading a 
yoke of bullocks, there children tossing 
the straw, and boys were winnowing 
the beaten grain amid shouts of laugh- 
ter, as some one of the company got a 
large dose of chaff emptied over his 
shoulders. As we looked once more 
at the black rock and its castle rising 
behind us, steeped now in summer- 
warmth, a golden haze giving the gray 
stones and black walls that rare beauty 
which sunshine ever imparts, we could 
not restrain a shiver at the thought of 
what this cold, bleak wilderness must 
be in winter snow, when Polignac pre- 
sents an inky silhouette on a white 
landscape, and a cold shroud rests on 
hill and dale. 

We had but time to hurry back to 
Le Puy, pick up our belongings, and 
catch our train; slowly gliding out of 
the station, we caught one last glimpse 
of this strange 
town, its rocks 
rising like pin- 
nacles to the 
sky with their 
chapels, saints, 
and statues, and 
the wonderful 
Cathedral — the 
angelic basilica 
with its Byzan- 
tine cupolas— 
towering over 
the housetops 
like a Palla- 
dium, and above 
all these, high 
up in the air 
against the 
cloudless _ sky, 
over this won- 
drous land of 
France, the ef- 
figy of the Di- 
vine Child 
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stretching out its hands in bene- 
diction. The green patches of vine- 
yards smiled here and there on 
the sun-warmed slopes contrasting 
with the frowning masses of iron- 
stained basalt and black lava, the 
silver river winding along in its stony 
bed all softened by a sunset glow, till 
in the distance, above the crater lip, we 
saw the Cévennes clear cut in ether, 
hiding in their recesses that Desert, 


“the last stronghold of persecuted 
Protestantism in France.” We mar- 
velled that such a region should be so 
little known, and felt like some seer 
of old awakening from a vision of the 
Golden City, as a harsh voice demand- 
ing our tickets and destination brought 
us back from our imaginings, and we 
settled ourselves in our corners to di- 
gest the experiences of the day. 


E. C. Vansittart. 


THE HEATHROSE. 


From the German of Goethe. 


PIED a lad a rose so fair, 
On the heather blooming, 
Decked with blushes soft and rare, 
And the playful morning air 
With sweet scents perfuming. 
Rose, O rose, so fresh and red, 
On the heather blooming. 


Spake the lad, “I’ll pluck thee, Rose 
On the heather blooming.” 
Spake the flow’r, “Her thorns the rose 
Will to thine attempt oppose, 
Thee to torment dooming.” 
Rose, O rose, so fresh and red, 
On the heather blooming. 


And the lad the rose assailed, 
On the heather blooming. 

Naught her sharpest thorns availed; 

Plucked by ruthless hand, she paled, 
Faint and sadly glooming. 

Rose, O rose, once fresh and red, 
On the heather blooming. 


Rupert Nives. 
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IKE the rays of the natural sun, 
a glad childhood sheds its bright- 

ness upon the world; to which 
the innocence, the merriment, the 
credulity, the inquisitiveness, the nat- 
uralness, the mischievousness of that 
happy period before the shadows be- 
gin to fall, are a perpetual source of 
refreshment and delight. When all 
these childish qualities are combined 
and a little touch of perversity is 
added, many a moment of perplexity 
as well as of amusement is caused. 

To justly judge the child’s act we 
must take its point of view. Only by 
means of an accurate memory of our 
own experiences and by a fine sym- 
pathy with those of others are we able 
to appreciate the mental attitude of the 
budding life and to realize how mo- 
mentous are 
some of its occa- 
sions. 

Countless are 
the bright pic- 
tures childhood 
throws upon our 
memories, for 
our lifelong en- 
joyment _ there- 
after. Some of 
the most vivid 
from the many 
are here _ set 
forth. 

From out the 
past come 
thoughts of one 
fine little fellow 
who was bent 
upon possessing 
a rabbit. To 
this his father 
raised many ob- 
jections, but fin- 
ally yielded, say- 
ing: “Well, you 
may go to Joe and get the rabbit, but 
it will only be a short time till the 
novelty is worn off and then your 
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mother will have it to take care of.” 
His point won, the boy hastened joy- 
ously to his friend. to procure the 
coveted treasure, and to the owner of 
the pet he repeated his father’s words. 
Returning home with his rabbit he 
announced triumphantly to his father 
that “Joe said there wasn’t anything 
about his rabbits that would wear off 
—not the fur nor anything!” 

An ever delightful child type is that 
in which the mentality is keen and 
early matured. These are they who 
read much and think much and to 
their daily vocabulary add the words 
encountered in books. In play and 
in popularity they are foremost, unfail- 
ing in power and attraction are such 
genial, bright natures. 

An interesting boy of twelve years 
was shown the 
photograph of a 
lady who was to 
be married to 
the young man 
exhibiting the 
picture. He lis- 
tened with inter- 
est to his friend’s 
account of his 
lady love whom 
the boy had 
never seen. Not 
long after the 
little man saw 
the young 
woman in ques- 
tion for the first 
time. When he 
next encoun- 
tered his friend, 
the lover, it was 
to announce to 
him with uncon- 
sciousness and 
enthusiasm “that 
he had seen the 
substance of that shadow shown him a 
few days ago!” so accustomed was he 
to talk in the language that he read. 


CHILD ACTRESS. 
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“SWEET AS THE FLOWERS OF SPRINGTIME.” 


Photo. by McMichael, Detroit. 


An attractive child he was in count- 
less ways, with his beaming, intelli- 
gent face, his quick action and his 
leadership among his companions. 
Strangely averse to going to bed, he 
was never really ready to go at any 
hour, his earnest wish being that life 
were all day, so deeply was he inter- 


ested in the affairs of the world. 
Children of this class, whether boys 
or girls, are by nature endowed with 
a mentality above the ordinary. For- 
tunately they are often the possessors 
of high animal spirits, the result of 
good physical condition, expressed in 
a happy disposition or fine vivacity. 
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Such minds are of splendid fibre, 
seize readily upon knowledge and 
facts which they easily retain and 
assimilate. 

Among all the traits which children 
display none are so satisfactory to 
encounter as stability and faithfulness; 
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for with even moderate talents these 
qualifications will ensure success in 
some line in the years of later life. 
But how varied are the child-na- 
tures and faces; like the leaves of the 
forest no two are just alike. A type 


that everybody loves has the bright 


THE QUESTIONING EYES OF CHILDHOOD. 
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open countenance, the frank, true 
eyes. These are the little sunbeams 
in the world, dancing along beside the 
weary and oppressed, throwing their 
happy smiles upon the sorrowing, and 
upon saint and sinner alike. Sweet 


2s the flowers of springtime, they 


A LITTLE 


gladden all about them. Bare indeed 
would life be without the blossoms 
and without these cherub-like chil- 
dren. 

Diversity of talents is never more 
plainly seen than in the development 
of the little ones. It is marvelous 
how the son of the mechanic loves 
machinery so early. Even more 
wonderful is it when another son, in- 


heriting his gifts perhaps from his 
grandfather, is interested only in farm 
matters, in live stock and in sowing 
and gathering of crops. How unlike 
are the various personalities of chil- 
dren. How self-will shows itself in 
earliest days in some. How mischief 


PRINCESS. 


reaches an abnormal growth in 
others.~ What individuality and orig- 
inality are frequently displayed by the 
little folks. 

Many are the homes they cheer; 
deeply is their value realized when 
the sweet baby voice is no longer 
heard, when the laughing little face is 
no longer seen. A few years glide by 
and then every baby face disappears, 
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all childish speech ceases, for if these 
little ones do not pass into the eternal 
silence, they merge as surely into 
manhood and womanhood. It is as 
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One beautiful boy made light and 
gladness ina home. Year by year a 
picture of the child was made. Each 
twelvemonth seemed to perfect the 


“FLOSSIE.” 


From photo., copyright 1896, by Schloss, N. Y. 


if in the life of one individual there 
were countless lives ending one by 
one as others begin; so wholly apart 
from the after life are the days of 
infancy. 


life and face, until it took on 
a far away beauty not of this 
world. So the last portrait showed 
him; then a shadow fell upon the 
house that for a few brief years had 
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JUST TWO YEARS -OLD. 


been illumined by a lovely presence. 


The flowers bloom and fade. The 
birds’ songs fill the world and then are 
silent. But the sweetness of the 
blossoms and of the warbling lingers 
when neither may longer be enjoyed. 

A dear little California girl by her 
doings and sayings has made herself 
ajoytomany. A chubby little figure, 
a sunny face, great blue eyes, a halo 
of fair curls,—a sweeter cherub never 
lived. 

She is not yet three years old; and 
when she is gathered up for the night 
in her long white night gown, and 
lifted to papa’s shoulder to say, in- 
stead of the conventional “Good 
night,” her “God bess you,” to each 
one about her, God seems not far 
away and the blessing appears to de- 
scend. If ever there is virtue in a 
blessing it is when spoken by such 
‘ lips as hers. 


Looking out of the back 
window one day, her 
mother heard shrill 
screams and saw her baby 
girl carrying her cloak 
which a great rooster had 
caught in his beak and 
would not let go. The 
mother understood the lit- 
tle one’s prolonged cries 
of fright and vexation, and 
going outside freed the 
tiny girl from her tor- 
mentor. Shortly after, 
when the child was again 
in the house, she passed 
her mother in the music 
room. Her little legs bore 
her in longer strides than 
usual; there was deter- 
mination in her face and 
vengeance in her baby 
heart. In one hand she 
carried a silver table knife, 
close to her side, that it 
might not be seen and 
taken from her. She 
spoke vehemently as she 
hastened on: “I'll Rill ’at 
wooster! I'll cut it on the 
feathers!” 

Upon another day this little tot’s 
father decided to rearrange a favorite 


‘vine upon the front porch of their pic- 


turesque cottage home. To do so it 
was necessary to be upon the front 
porch roof, and to reach that point 
without injury to the vines a ladder 
was placed against the rear of the 
house. By the ladder he mounted to 
the shed roof of the kitchen and easily 
gaining in this way the four sided roof 
of the cottage he descended thence to 
the roof of the porch. After a little 
time he heard a great puffing and 
blowing; wondering whence the 
sounds came he decided to recon- 
noitre, and saw it was his baby girl 
who had already reached the third 
roof! His heart stood still. What 
to do was the question. If he scolded 
her she would turn and fall. So he 
smiled to her brightly and opened his 
arms and told her to “come oi,” 
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With her natural fearlessness, she had 
climbed the ladder, a seemingly im- 
possible feat, for the rounds were 
far apart. When questioned, this 
sturdy three year old showed the 
awestricken parents how she _ had 
mounted the ladder, climbing the 
side piece, between the rounds, 


were too far apart for her reach. 
Affectionate, warm-hearted, quick 
of mind, she is a most lovable child. 
The years will come and go, and the 
happiness and charm of the baby life 
will reflect cheer upon many a shad- 
owy hour for those who in after years 
recall the interesting and pretty ways 
Jane Layng. 


monkey fashion, because they of her childhood. 
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A MOTHER’S SONG. 


HE sang a song for a little child 
S In the dewy dusk of the eventide, 
! And bending over her sleepy one, 
Ne’er dreamed her song reached the world outside. 
She sang a song for a little child. And young and aged, and high and 
’Twas a simple lullaby low and low, 


sweet, And the worn and weary and sin- 
But passers hurrying homeward . defiled, 


heard, With visions peaceful and pure were 
And a silence fell o’er the noisy filled, 


street. As she sang a song for a little child. 
Maude Louise Fuller. 
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THE CELLINI VASE. 


RS. BRANSCOMBE had a 
passion for bric-a-brac. Not 
the ordinary modern kind, such 

as any uncultivated woman might 
have possessed herself of by the 
simple process of paying for it, but 
interesting things that were valuable 
for their rarity and their history and 
the celebrity of their inventors or 
discoverers. 

She had a fan that was said to have 
once belonged to the last Tycoon, who 
had been imprisoned and who was 
said to have shaded his face with this 
identical fan as he listened to the de- 
cree which subjected him to durance 
vile and abolished the tycoonate for- 
ever. Mrs. Branscombe held to this 
theory with unshaken tenacity, but 
her nephew Will had been the victim 
of doubts ever since he had chanced 
upon a factory in Philadelphia which 
turned out an inexhaustible supply of 
genuine Japanese fans so like that 
royal relic that when he replaced it for 
a week with one of the late manufac- 
ture his aunt did not seem to know 
the difference. 

He had not called her attention to 
the experiment, because he had never 
forgotten one he had tried with the 
famous roc’s egg, and he did not be- 
lieve that she ever had, either. The 
roc’s egg had been the joy of her 
heart and the pride of her soul, and 
she had treasured it with anxious care 
for more than five years, until one day 
Will, in an unseemly fit of glee, had 
accidentally knocked it out of the 
nest in which it had been calmly re- 
posing for so long and it was shattered 
into fragments. Thereupon it was 
revealed that the famous egg had 
been cunningly contrived with a 
preparation of lime carefully glazed 
over the surface, and no mysterious 
roc had ever had anything to do‘with 
its production. 

Will never could get over the im- 
pression that it was scarcely fair that 


he should be blamed for the latter 
fact. He might have thought it only 
just that his aunt should have been 
vexed with him for his carelessness in 
knocking down her treasure, but she 
had never seemed half so indignant 
toward him for that as because of 
the little circumstance that the egg 
turned out not to be genuine. How 
did she suppose he could help 
that? 

Will believed it was the roc’s egg 
that had ruined him. She had not 
seemed to cherish any violent ani- 
mosity toward him previous to that. 
Since that tragic event her treatment 
of him had been really heart-breaking. 
Not that he should have cared so 
much had it been merely for his own 
sake and hers, though he had always 
tried to be a dutiful and affectionate 
nephew. There was Mabel. She 
was Mrs. Branscombe’s niece and 
lived with her. It will be seen with- 
out difficulty, when taken in connec- 
tion with the fact that Will was in 
love with Mabel, that the situation 
was embarrassingly complicated. It 
really became necessary to Will’s 
happiness that his relations with Mrs. 
Branscombe should be placed on a 
friendly footing. 

There was but one way by which 
Will could reinstate himself in the 
good graces of Mrs. Branscombe, and 
even that seemed impossible from a 
casual view. She had become pos- 
sessed of a wild longing for a Cellini 
vase. Perhaps there was no reason 
why a Cellini medal or a Cellini seal 
might not have answered the purpose 
quite as well but for some reason Mrs. 
Branscombe’s ambition had taken the 
form of a Cellini vase. There was a 
tradition of total depravity lingering 
about the memory of Cellini which, 
by a subtle law of the affinity of oppo- 
sites, rendered all things connected 
with him objects of irresistible attrac- 
tion to a woman of the rigid propriety 
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of Mrs. Branscombe. Therefore it 
became necessary that she should 
come into possession of a Cellini vase 
with as little delay as might be. 

“You shall have it,” Will had said 
in a burst of affection. 

That was just before he went to 
Florence. Mrs. Branscombe felt in 
an unusually friendly humor with him; 
first, for his devotion to her interests; 
second, for his absence. 

He wrote often to Mrs. Brans- 
combe; not once to Mabel. Neither 
did he send her any message. Mrs. 
Branscombe had always had faith in 
the remedial effect of absence in 
sentimental cases. It seemed to in- 
crease the affection of aunt and 
nephew. She was growing almost 
fond of him now that he was out of 
the way. 

“Will’s a good fellow, when he’s in 
another country, isn’t he?” she said 
to Mabel. 

“Oh, yes,” assented the girl cheer- 
fully. 


“He is improving his mind. 
good thing. 
it needed improvement. 
would bear more improvement than 


It is a 
I have always thought 
I think it 


any other mind I know. It will 
never be as good as Mr. Aston’s, but 
it could be much better than it is.” 

Mr. Aston was Mabel’s new lover, 
and he had a great deal of money in 
bonds and one of the finest houses in 
town; two circumstances which have 
a tendency to brighten a man’s intel- 
lect wonderfully in public estimation. 

“I think it will take a long time to 
improve Will’s mind to any percep- 
tible degree,” said Mrs. Branscombe 
carefully. “He will probably be 
abroad five years, at least.” 

“What about the vase all that 
time?” asked Mabel. 

“It will take a long time to find it,” 
said Mrs. Branscombe with all the 
moral superiority of one who is con- 
scious of aspiring to difficult heights. 
“If he should find it sooner he could 
send it to me.” 

“T have found it,” Will wrote soon 
after this. “That is, I have found the 
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place where it ought to be. That it 
is not there is only an indication of 
the general derangement of the uni- 
verse. It was sold some time ago to 
a member of the ex-royal family of 
France. It happens, luckily for me, 
however the poor devil of a royalist 
may feel about it, that he has fallen 
dead broke and all his collections are 
to be put up for sale. So here’s for 
Paris, and wish me good luck.” 

The next time she heard from Will 
he had gone to Rome, having been 
informed that the precious object had 
been bought for a Cardinal and taken 
to the Imperial City. The Cardinal 
had since died and there was a hope 


that the coveted treasure might be ~ 


within grasp. Then he wrote from 
Madrid, where he had gone in conse- 
quence of a rumor that the precious 
vase had been sent to the Spanish 
Capital and placed in a Museum. 

After that she did not hear from 
him for a long time. She began to 
grow uneasy, first for the Cellini vase 
and then for her nephew. She had 
not before known how fond she was 
of him. 

It was a year from the time of his 
departure that Will returned, walk- 
ing in one evening as quietly as if he 
had been down town for an hour or 
so, and had just come back. 

Mrs. Branscombe sprang to meet 
him in transports of delight. After 
she had welcomed him and asked him 
how.he was and where he had been 
and why he had not written to her, she 
said: 

“T forgive you for not bringing the 
vase. After all, Will, I think I’d 
rather have you. You know I was 
always fond of you.” 

Will almost whistled in an excess 
of incredulity, but checked himself in 
time. 

“That reminds me, though,” he 
said, -taking a box out from some 
mysterious hiding place, “that I did 
bring the vase.” 

He opened the box and took from 
it a vase beautifully wrought of silver 
ornamented on one side with a golden 
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Venus rising from a silver sea, and on 
the other with a swarm of small 
Tritons disporting themselves gaily 
on the crests of silvery waves. 

After a period of breathless con- 
templation Mrs. Branscombe cried: 

“What can I do to pay you for 
such a beauty?” 

“You know there is only one thing 
I want.” 

Mrs. Branscombe looked over at 
Mabel, standing with eyes downcast, 
not looking once at the classic piece 
of workmanship. 

“Child, how can you be so insen- 
sible? Do look at the charming 
thing. If it’s Mabel you mean you 
can ask her.”. 

“T have asked her.” 

“You undutiful $4 

Then her eye fell again upon the 
exquisite carving of the master gold- 
smith, and she relented. 

“What did she say?” 
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“She said she would not do any- 
thing without your consent, when you 
have been so good to her.” 

“Good child,” said Mrs. Brans- 
combe with one eye fixed apprecia- 
tively on the girl and the other on the 
vase. “I can’t refuse you anything 
now, Will.” 

Will and Mabel withdrew to the 
next room to discuss the subject, 
while Mrs. Branscombe remained in 
delightful contemplation of the won- 
derful handiwork of Cellini. 

“Do you suppose it is genuine?” 
Mabel asked the day after she and 
Will had returned from their bridal 
tour. They were looking at Mrs. 
Branscombe’s treasures, chief among 
which was the marvelous vase. 

“T know it is,” replied Will. 

“How do you know?” 

He bent over her and whispered: 

“Because I made it myself.” 

M. E. Torrence. 


THIS WOULD BE A BLESSED DAY. <-~- 


HIS would be a blessed day, 
If a verse would pass my way, 
If a rose-leaf rhyme would drip 
All its dew upon my lip, 
Come in tender loving guise, 
Make a river of mine eyes, 
Circle in the air and rest, 
In the bastion of my breast. 


Muse, dear Muse, O bring to me, 
One deep draught of Poetry, 

I am thirsting and I long 

For a flagon full of song, 

Muse, dear Muse, without thine art 
Midnight hovers o’er my heart, 
Hell were heaven with thee, and 
Without thee, earth is arid land. 


This would be a blessed day, 
If a verse would pass my way. 


Robert Loveman. 
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O pale she looked, so gentle and so sweet, 
That when I saw, frora my dim gallery seat, 
Her dear form sitting in her chorist’s place, 

And ’twixt the broken tenor and the bass 
Could hear the tender cadence of her song, 

My heart grew cold with sorrow for the wrong 
My hasty words had done—could she forgive 
This once, I vowed that while we both should live 
I'd let no trouble sadden that dear face. 


And when the white-haired parson had implored 
A blessing on his flock, from the kind Lord 
Whom he revered, then home his people went. 
But by the wide church door I stayed intent 
On her alone—she came with downcast eyes 
Nor dreamed that I was near—a glad surprise 
Turned the pale glory of her cheek to fire— 
A prayer, a look, a word, O heart’s desire! 
The Lord of peace His peace on us had sent. 
Edward Barron. 





















































Charles H. Davis. 
Charles Ellet. 


American Naval Heroes. 


IX. 


Samuel F. Dupont. 
David D. Porter. 








HE operations of the gunboats on 
the upper Mississippi after the 
signal victory gained by the navy 
under Flag Officer Foote at Island No. 
10,in which the possibilities of thatnew 
engine of war had been demonstrated, 
increased public interest in that arm 
of the service. The achievements of 
Captain Walke with the Carondelet 
decided the fate of the Confederate 


forts and water batteries, that had. 


been built with such consummate en- 
gineering skill and provided with an 
armament made up of the latest im- 
proved heavy guns procured in Eng- 
land. Flag Officer Foote by reason 
of ill health attending injuries received 
in service, had been relieved, and Com- 
modore Charles Henry Davis suc- 
ceeded him as flag officer of the upper 
Mississippi flotilla on May 9, 1862. 
The older officers hailed his coming 
with great satisfaction and looked to 
him as a leader who would not be con- 
tent to be an eye witness to the naval 
engagements directed by him, but a 
leader in person, a participant in vic- 
tories and his flag-ship the last in 
retreat. 

He was a native of Boston, born 
January 16, 1807. When sixteen 
years old he joined the navy on board 
the frigate United States, and was sta- 
tioned with the Pacific squadron from 
1827 for two years. In 1829 he was 
promoted passed midshipman and 
ordered to the Ontario, going with her 
to the Mediterranean. In March, 1834, 
he joined the Vincennes of the Pacific 
squadron, having attained the rank of 








lieutenant. 
he was transferred to the Indepen- 
dence, one of the vessels making up 
the Brazilian squadron, where he 


Upon his return home 


served until 1842, when he was 
ordered home and to shore duty in the 
ordnance department, and _ subse- 
quently to the coast survey service. 
In this line of duty he made valuable 
discoveries in locating the New South 
shoals off Nantucket Island, directly 
in the track of European and coast- 
wise vessels coming into the harbor of 
New York. This achievement in sur- 
veying skill removed the mystery that 
had been woven into many a story of 
the sea, and the numerous unaccount- 
able wrecks and accidents attributed 
to the displeasure of Old Neptune were 
found to be due to natural causes, 
hereafter named upon all charts. The 
merchant and marine insurance com- 
panies of New York passed special 
resolutions of thanks to Lieutenant 
Davis and generally acknowledged the 
invaluable service he had rendered the 
merchant marine. He inaugurated 
the scheme of the publication of the 
American Nautical Almanac in 1849, 
and superintended its publication for 
several years. 

His literary and scientific work was 
interfered with by the outbreak of the 
Civil War, when he as a member of 
the coast survey, was made one of a 
board of officers entrusted with the task 
of inquiring into the condition of the 
harbors and inlets of the Southern 
coast, preparatory to the operations of 
Flag Officer S. F. Dupont in the expe- 
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dition of the com- 
bined land and 
naval forces at Port 
Royal, S. C. In 
this service Lieu- 
tenant Davis was 
chief-of-staff to the 
flag officer. This 
fleet was the larg- 
est in point of num- 
ber of vessels ever 
placed in command 
of an American 
naval officer. It in- 
cluded fifty steam- 
ers and _ sailing 
vessels besides 
twenty-five — coal- 
ers. Lieutenant 
Davis had been an 
active factor in ac- 
cumulating and fit- 
ting out this expe- 
dition, and was 


better informed as to its armament 
and strength than any other officer 


connected with the fleet. It rendez- 
voused at Hampton Roads October 
27, 1861. On October 29 the 
flagship Wabash gave signal and 
raised anchor, and was followed by the 
entire fleet out of the roads. When 
off Hatteras they encountered a severe 
storm and the vessels became sepa- 
rated. The suffering of the men dur- 
ing four consecutive days of continu- 
ous hurricane such as is only known 
off that stormy cape, is a chapter of 
unwritten history, and its deeds of 
heroism remain unsung. Heroes are 
born not only in the glamour of battle, 
but as well in the dread conflicts be- 
tween the elements, as each in turn 
makes a plaything of the men and 
ships that dare to cross their path. 
But heroes of the storm escape the 
record incident to the accompaniment 
of shot and shell. It was a battle for 
life against enraged and furious wind 
and wave, and the brave soldier and 
battle-scarred sailor when the storm 
was over, voiced a single expression 
that they would rather a thousand 
times encounter death in the line of 


CHARLES HENRY DAVIS, 
REAR ADMIRAL. 
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battle or before the 
broadside of op- 
posing ships-of-war 
than experience one 
night of such 
storm. On Novem- 
ber 4 twenty-five of 
the fleet, including 
the flagship, an- 
chored on the bar 
off Port Royal 
harbor, and_ the 
other vessels of the 
fleet that had 
weathered the storm 
came in day after 
day thereafter. 
Fleet Captain 
Davis after careful 
surveys planted 
buoys to mark the 
channel, all former 
guides being de- 
stroyed or  mis- 
placed by the Confederates, and the 
fleet passed safely into the inner 
harbor. Subsequently Forts Walker 
and Beauregard were reduced by 
the naval squadron and undisputed 
possession was gained of the town and 
surrounding country. A base of sup- 
ply and operations for both the mili- 
tary and naval forces of the Federal 
government was thus formed. The 
army of occupation was under com- 
mand cf Gen. Sherman, and the Con- 
federate force driven out of town was 
commanded by General Drayton and 
the naval forces by Commander Tat- 
nall of the Confederate navy. The 
men made their escape in Tatnall’s 
steamers and in army transports, but 
the works, ammunition, guns, and pro- 
visions fell into the hands of the Fed- 
eral forces. Flag Officer Dupont in 
his report of the capture especially 
commended the work done by Fleet 
Captain Davis and gave him great 
credit for bravery, skill and executive 
aid. 

Meantime the, condition of affairs in 
the West called for a naval com- 
mander, and the department selected 
for the service Captain Davis, who re- 
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lieved Admiral Foote May 9, 1862. 
The next day he assumed command of 
the fleet, which at the time comprised 
seven partially ironclad gunboats ar- 
ranged in two divisions. They com- 
manded the Mississippi River above 
Fort Pillow, Tenn. The Tennessee 
shore was guarded by the first divi- 
sion, comprising three gunboats in- 
cluding Flag Officer Davis’s flagship. 
The second division was stationed or 
the Arkansas shore of the river and 
embraced four gunboats. They were 
anchored bow down stream. Under 
orders from the retiring flag officer 
they had been for two days in readi- 
ness for action with steam up and “on 
watch and watch” awaiting the Con- 
federate fleet of nine gunboats below 
the bend and also with steam up. 
There had been some firing with mor- 
tars, but no effective shot reached the 
enemy. The Benton, Phelps, com- 
mander, was flagship, and with the 
Carondelet, Walke, commander, and 
the Pittsburg, Thompson, commander, 
made up the Tennessee shore division. 
The Mound City, Kilty, commander; 
the Cincinnati, Steubel, commander; 
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the St. Louis, Eben, commander, and 
the Cairo, Bryant, commander, made 
up the Arkansas shore division. The 
crews were lying on their oars and the 
men on watch for any movement of 
the enemy. 

A mortar boat under consort of the 
Cincinnati dropped down stream until 
nearly opposite Fort Pillow, and 
opened fire upon the enemy about 5 
A. M. The Confederate ram fleet at 
once cleared for action and weighed 
anchor. The heavy black smoke from 
their fires was the first intimation Flag 
Officer Davis had of the intended at- 
tack. The Carondelet was the first 
to take the alarm, and her crew were 
at their guns and the ship cleared for 
action before the order came from the 
Benton. The gun tackle, swords, 
pistols, boarding pikes, rifles, gun- 
carriages, rammers and sponges, shot 
and shell, crowbars and handspikes, 
were ready at hand within three or 
four minutes. It was 6:30 A. M. when 
the Benton made a general signal to 
get under way. The mist over the 
river prevented the signal being seen, 
and verbal orders were passed by the 


BOMBARDMENT OF PORT ROYAL, S. C. 


FORT BEAUREGARD. 


FORT WALKER. 














pilots of the Pittsburg and Carondelet 
through the trumpet. Slipping her 
hawser the Carondelet was the first to 
be off, and as she passed the Benton 
Flag Officer Davis ordered her to go 
ahead and not wait for the flagship. 
This action saved the Cincinnati, 
which was four miles below and in 
great danger, as the whole Confed- 
erate fleet was making for her, deter- 
mined to ram her and effect her cap- 
ture before the other vessels could 
come to heraid. The Carondelet was 
a slow sailer, and the Mound City, 
which had not waited for orders, had 
caught up to her just at the critical 
moment, and together they drove off 
the Confederate fleet after the General 
Bragg had cut an immense hole in 
the starboard side of the Cincinnati 
and delivered several effective broad- 
sides from her ports, severely wound- 
ing Commander Steubel. The other 
Confederate rams had as well given 
her the force of their iron prows in her 
wounded side. The Carondelet dis- 
charged repeated broadsides into the 
General Bragg, so disabling her ma- 
chinery as to cause her to drift down 
the stream and out of the fight. As 
the General Van Dorn, the General 
Price, and General Sumpter advanced 
to continue the work of the General 
Bragg, the Mound City and Caronde- 
let met them with continuous broad- 
sides until their proximity to the Cin- 
cinnati endangered that vessel, which 
was in a sinking condition. The ef- 
fect of the shot stayed the course of the 
Confederate fleet, as the General Van 
Dorn was the only one of the fleet to 
pass the Cincinnati. As she did so 
she ran for and delivered her sharp 
prow against the Mound City, and 
was answered by a broadside full into 
her bow. The antagonists then drifted 
apart, the one steaming up the river 
and the other down stream, both 
badly damaged. This left the Caron- 
delet alone to oppose the General Jeff 
Thompson, General Lovell and Gen- 
eral Beauregard which had come up 
to the support of the disabled Con- 
federate fleet. On rounding to in the 
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middle of the river, the Carondelet ran 
between the opposing fires of the re- 
mainder of the Federal fleet which had 
reached the scene of action in this 
order: St. Louis, Pittsburg, and Ben- 
ton, and the reénforced Confederate 
fleet. One or two grape-shot from 
the Benton swept across the deck of 
the Carondelet. The smoke was so 
dense as to prevent the operations of 
the several vessels being witnessed 
from the others, and the firing was 
necessarily interrupted. During the 
confusion incident to this condition 
the Confederate flagship Little Rebel 
dashed into the midst of the Federal 
fleet and ran close under the Benton’s 
broadside, but escaped annihilation by 
a skillful manceuvre on the part of the 
pilot, who placed her under the lee 
of the disabled rams. As the smoke 
arose the Confederates were retiring, 
taking their disabled vessels with them. 
They were closely pursued by the 
Carondelet and Benton, they keeping 
up a continuous fire from their bow 
guns until the Confederates found shel- 
ter under the guns of Fort Pillow. 
The Mound City sank at the first 
island above the scene of the fight, and 
the Cincinnati sank on the Tennessee 
shore. The Carondelet remained on 
the spot the day and night following, 
acting as a guard to protect the mortar 
boats which the enemy had not 
harmed. 

The Confederate naval force en- 
gaged in the battle of Fort Pillow was 
commanded by Captain J. E. Mont- 
gomery, who had not received a naval 
training. The engagement lasted one 
hour and ten minutes, and was the first 
of a series of pitched battles between 
the Federal and Confederate gunboats 
on the Western waters. The services 
of Captain Walke in this engagement 
were acknowledged by Flag Officer 
Davis as follows: 

U. S. Navat Depot, Cartro, ILL. 
September 28, 1862. 

Dear CapTaIn WALKE: Will you do me 
the favor to accept ‘the accompanying 
pair of shoulder-straps suited to your rank, 


together with my sincere congratulations? 
They will serve to remind you of the inter- 
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esting scenes in which we have acted to- 
gether, and will be received by you as a 
mark of my high appreciation of your 
personal gallantry and the able support 
which you never failed to afford to your 
commander-in-chief. 
Very faithfully and truly yours, 
C. H. Davis, 
Acting Rear Admiral. 


Under guard of the gunboats, the 
mortar boats kept up the bombard- 
ment of Fort Pillow without interrup- 
tion until that stronghold was evacu- 
ated June 4, 1862, and in the early 
morning of June 5 Flag Officer Davis 
with the Benton, Mound City, Caron- 
delet, St. Louis, Cairo, and Louisville, 
accompanied by the ram fleet Mon- 
arch, Queen of the West, Switzerland, 
and Lancaster, under Colonel Ellet, 


rounded to at Fort Pillow and took © 


possession of the abandoned works, 
Colonel Ellet hoisting the stars and 
stripes over the fort. The Confed- 
erates had spiked two 128-pounders 
which weighed 16,000 pounds each, 
and the entire fort was of superior 
construction and not equaled by any 
other of the Confederate strongholds. 

On June 6 the fleet had reached 
Memphis, Tenn., before which city 
they found the Confederate fleet of 
Commander Montgomery drawn up 
in double line of battle ready to op- 
pose them. The ram squadron under 
Colonel Ellet dashed ahead of the gun- 
boats and ran for the enemy’s fleet. 
They succeeded at the first onslaught 
in sinking one and disabling another 
of the Confederate ironclads, but in 
turn they were treated to the same 
method of warfare by the Confederate 
ram Beauregard which, missing 
Colonel Ellet’s vessel, ran into the 
General Price and disabled her by tear- 
ing off her wheel. The Federal fleet 
then raked the Beauregard fore and 
aft with shot and shell until she found 
her grave in the river opposite Mem- 
phis. The General Lovell was badly 
rammed by the Queen of the West, 
and under the effect of shot and shell 
from the Federal fleet she too found a 
grave for herself and many of her gal- 
lant officers and crew in the middle of 
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the Mississippi. 


The General Price, 
Little Rebel and Queen of the West 
were disabled and ran ashore on the 


Arkansas side. The Jeff Thompson 
was next disabled, ran ashore and was 
blown up. The General Sumpter was 
also disabled and captured, the General 
Bragg soon after sharing the same 
fate, her officers first running her 
ashore and escaping into the woods. 
The General Van Dorn alone of the en- 
tire Confederate fleet escaped down the 
river, followed closely by the rams 
Monarch and Switzerland, which she 
escaped by reason of her superior 
speed. An eye witness thus describes 
the fight: 


“The people in tens of thousands 
crowded the high bluffs overlooking the 
river, some of them apparently as gay and 
cheerful as a bright May morning, and 
others watching with silent awe the im- 
pending struggle. The roar of cannon and 
shell soon shook the earth on either shore 
for many miles; first, wild yells, shrieks 
and clamors, then loud despairing mur- 
murs, filled the affrighted city. The 
screaming, plunging shell crushed into the 
boats, blowing them and their crews into 
fragments; and the rams rushed upon each 
other like wild beasts in deadly conflict. 
Amidst all this confusion and horror, the 
air was filled with the coal and sulphurous 
blinding smoke; and as the battle pro- 
gressed, all the cheering accents on shore 
were silent, every voice became tremulous 
and disheartened as it became evident that 
their fleet was faltering, and one after an- 
other of their vessels sank or became dis- 
abled. The deep sympathizing wail which 
followed each disaster went up likea funeral 
dirge from the assembled multitude and 
had an overwhelming pathos; but still they 
gazed through their flowing tears upon the 
struggle, until the last hope gave way, and 
then the lamentations of the bereaved burst 
upon the ear in deep, heartrending cries of 
anguish. The die was cast, and the crowd 
of mourning spectators melted away, in 
unutterable sadness for loved ones lost and 
their sanguine hopes of victory forever 
gone. The spectacle was one which sub- 
dued all feelings of resentment on the part 
of the victors, and awakened a natural sym- 
pathy towards the vanquished—their fellow 
countrymen—on shore. The general grief 
and the weight of woe inflicted on some of 
the spectators was such as could arise only 
from a civil war, like that in which we were 
then engaged. The crowning scene 


though less distressing was more terrific 
and sublime than anything which had pre- 
ceded it. 


In the hour of triumph and naval 





























supremacy when our gunboats were return- 
ing to Memphis occurred the explosion of the 
Jeff. Thompson’s magazine. In an instant 
before a sound had reached our ears, the 
heavens were lighted up as by a magnifi- 
cent coronet, its snowy white crest reach- 
ing beyond the clouds. Then came the 
terrific roar and the scene—one that can 
never be forgotten—was of surprising 
beauty and grandeur.” 


A few days after the battle and cap- 
ture of Memphis, Flag Officer Davis 
dispatched the Mound City, St. Louis, 


DANIEL D. 


and Lexington, followed by the Con- 
estoga and three captured transports, 
up the White River. They proceeded 
about one hundred miles to St. 
Charles, a fortified Confederate strong- 
hold. The Mound City opened fire, 
and the transports under this protec- 
tion landed the troops that accom- 
panied the expedition. A shot from 
the Confederate battery struck the 
Mound City, piercing the steam chest, 
and the steam as it escaped dealt death 
or an agony many times worse, to 
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about two hundred of her crew. Only 
thirty-five escaped serious injury. 
Every officer but one was either 
scalded or killed. The land force cap- 
tured the fort and the vessels of the 
fleet secured several river crafts loaded 
with cotton, which “loyal” owners 
claimed and the prizes were given 
up. 
The fleet then proceeded back to the 
Mississippi River, and there on June 





PORTER. 


30 learned from a Federal naval officer 
that Admiral Farragut had arrived 
above Vicksburg with eight of his fleet, 
and Admiral Porter with his mortar 
fleet was just below the city. On the 
morning of July 1 the flotilla ex- 
changed signals with Farragut’s fleet. 
This movement secured the possession 
of the entire Mississippi, except before 
Vicksburg, to the Federal gunboats, 
and enabled Farragut, Davis, and 
Porter to codperate in their future 


movements against the remaining for- 
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tifications at Vicksburg and the few 
remaining Confederate ironclads. 

About this time Flag Officer Davis 
learned of the near completion of a for- 
midable ironclad ram and gunboat 
combined, said to be equal in 
armament and armor to the Virginia 
or Merrimac destroyed by the little 
Monitor. This Western terror was 
named the Arkansas. The Confed- 
erates boasted that she would speedily 
clear the Mississippi River of every 
Federal gunboat and hold undisputed 
possession of the river. In view of the 
presence of so dangerous an antag- 
onist Captain Davis had the fleet 
strengthened by heavy timbers placed 
inside the ironclad shields so as to pro- 
tect the boilers, engines, and other 
vulnerable points, should the shot 
from the heavy guns of the Arkansas 
pierce the armor-plated sides. He 
then gave separate instructions to the 
commanders of the Carondelet, Tay- 
lor, and the steam ram Queen of the 
West, and they proceeded up the 
Yazoo River to reconnoiter, neither of 
the commanding officers being in- 
formed as to the object of their mis- 
sion or of the possible danger attend- 
ing the same. 

When they had proceeded six miles 
up the river the Taylor and Queen of 
the West, being in the lead as they 
were the better sailers, discovered the 
monster ironclad of 1,200 tons burden 
with a sharp iron beak projecting four 
feet in front of her stem and the entire 
sloping deck clad with railroad iron 
inverted so as to present a perfectly 
smooth surface. The two Federal 
vessels beat a hasty retreat, fearing to 
encounter the monster and desirous 
of notifying the Federal fleet before 
Memphis of the proximity and rapid 
approach of the dangerous antagonist. 
In their retreat they kept up a running 
fire from their stern guns which con- 
tinued for an hour, when the Arkansas 
was found to rapidly increase her 
speed, intending to run the little gun- 
boats down. At this critical moment 
the Carondelet, then gtill on her way 
up the river, reached the scene of ac- 
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tion and opened fire from her bow 
guns, and as she approached the Ar- 
kansas, avoided her sharp prow by a 
skillful turnof herwheel. Thisbrought 
the two vessels side by side, and as 
they passed the Carondelet discharged 
a full broadside on the armored side of 
the Arkansas, the shot doing appar- 
ently no harm. The movement, how- 
ever, enabled the Carondelet to turn 
around and use her bow guns fairlyon 
the stern of the enemy, but the shot 
glanced off from her invulnerable ar- 
mor as had those discharged broad- 
side even at the closest possible range. 
The answering shot from the Arkan- 
sas, however, played havoc with the 
steering gear of the Carondelet, and 
she ran into the shore pierced with 
thirteen shot holes and her machinery 
greatly damaged. Of her crew forty 
were killed or wounded, many leaping 
overboard to escape the scalding 
steam from the chest pierced by the 
shot. The Taylor meantime came 
under the ‘protection of the Carondelet 
which was soon again afloat and 
steaming with her best efforts towards 
the protecting fleet six miles below. 
The Arkansas slackened her speed so 
as to keep alongside the two Federal 
gunboats and continued to pour shot 
from her heavy guns into their broken 
sides and stern. This running fight 
was kept up for over an hour, the Ar- 
kansas using her bow guns while the 
Carondelet and Taylor were thus en- 
abled to use their stern guns, which 
were the ones least affected by the 
previous combat. The distance be- 
tween the vessels ranged from 500 
yards to 20 feet. As the Arkansas 
drew near the Carondelet, Captain 
Walke ordered his boarders on deck, 
determining at all-hazards to risk a 
hand-to-hand fight rather than let the 
unequal duel at close range continue. 
As the men appeared to carry out this 
intention the Arkansas increased her 
speed and passed the Carondelet 
within twenty feet. Taking advantage 
of this movement Captain Walke 
ordered his boarders below and di- 
rected a broadside against the pilot 
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house of the Arkansas, at the same 
time crowding her to the western 
shore of the river. As she passed the 
Carondelet fired her bow guns into the 
stern ports of the Arkansas, shooting 
away her flag. The Arkansas gave 
chase to the Taylor and Queen of the 
West, while the steering ropes of the 
Carondelet being shot away, she ran 
helpless ashore. The Arkansas ran 
through the anchored fleet of Farra- 
gut, Porter, and Davis at the mouth of 
the river, and made her way to a place 
of safety where she repaired the dam- 
ages done to her by the shot of the 
Carondelet. As she passed the Fed- 
eral fleet she discharged broadsides 
right and left into the fleet and re- 
ceived in turn broadsides from the 
Hartford, Iroquois, Richard, Essex, 
and Benton, but without slackening 
her speed, made her way to Vicksburg. 


Her commander, Captain Isaac N. 
Brown, reported her loss to have been 
ten killed and fifteen wounded, others 
with slight wounds. He added that 
her smokestack was shot to pieces and 
the vessel otherwise cut up. 

The Mississippi squadron then passed 
to the command of Acting Rear Ad- 
miral David D. Porter, and he added 
to the victories of the naval forces the 
conquest of all the Confederate strong- 
holds. We will not in our space be 
able to recount these engagements and 
will commend the reader to the pub- 
lished accounts of the actions at 
Helena, Vicksburg, the Yazoo, Grand 
Gulf, Alexandria, and the final siege 
and capture of Vicksburg as further 
illustrating the part the American 
naval heroes of the Mississippi squad- 
ron took in suppressing the great 
rebellion. 

John Howard Brown. 








A PLAIN 


MAN came limping down the 

Green Meadows pike. The 

ground was frozen, and his heels 
struck out sharp and unsteady noises 
that were heard far ahead. 

It was just after a November sun- 
set, and a splendid light still shone 
between the mountain gaps. A few 
rust-tinted leaves went crackling 
down the crisp air. A star stood out 
over a bare and swaying tree. 

At the gate of the last house in 
Green Meadows an elderly woman 
was standing. The blue and green 
plaid shawl she wore over her head 
made a bit of distinct color in the 
fading highway. ' 

The man halted, laughing uneasily: 

“Don’t you know me, Sara Fox?” 

“Is—is that you, Job Norris?” 

“Well, it’s a pretty note if you don’t 
know your own brother.” He tried 
to laugh again. 

She stood still a moment looking 
at him. “The folks are most all 
gone,” she said simply, “father, and 
mother, and my Tom—lI’m about the 
only one left.” 

She eyed him again and this time 
spoke out sharply from under her 
gay shawl: 

“What you been doing with your- 
self all this time?” 

“TI stayed here, and then I stayed 
there, and—” 

“What you coming back for?” 

“Well, I thought I’d sort of settle 
down now.” 

“You'd better go back where you 
come from. We’ve done without you 
pretty well this eighteen year.” 

He came a step nearer. She saw 
that his hair was as gray as her 
own. 

“How’s Adelaide getting “long?” 

“First class. Her father left her the 
house and the land, and she’s worked 
like a man morning and night. She 
don’t need you at t’all.” 

“I guess she'll give me a bite of 
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supper and a night’s lodging, won’t 
she?” 

“No.” 

He came still closer— 

“Adelaide was mighty nagging at 
times.” 

“Don’t you go excusing yourself to 
me, Job Norris! You-.were lazy, and 
Adelaide was nagging, but what was 
the matter with the baby, I’d like to 
know.” 

He limped down the pike. She 
looked after him. A little bush at 
the gate shook all its leafless stems 
with a sort of thin, crying noise. 
The leaves: crackled out in the road. 
It seemed -as if there were ghosts 
around. 

“Job—” 

He stopped. 

“If Adelaide won’t have anything to 

Here and there the lamps were lit at 
do with you, come back to me.” 

“All right, Sara.” 
the village windows. On one side the 
gables showed solid and black against 
the splendid west; on the other, the 
sky lay like a stretch of crystal. A 
woman came to a front door and 
called her children. The echoes and 
reéchoes she roused were as blasts 
from a trumpet. He had forgotten 
those famous turnpike reverberations. 
He passed Church Lane, down which 
the gravestones were shining. For 
an instant he remembered his mother. 

Half way down the only street and 
back in an apple orchard rose the 
house he knew so well. Its panes 
glittered behind the stripped trees. 
He opened the gate, and followed the 
beaten path to the back door. 

The lamp that was lit in the kitchen 
window threw a vague golden bar 
across the briers outside and the apple 
boughs beyond. He drew behind the 
briers and out of the light. A great 
many things went through his brain as 
he waited there, homeless, uncertain, 
and yet with the air of a swaggerer. 




















Several episodes of his aimless life 
came uppermost at that moment and 
he wondered what his wife would say 
if she ever heard of them. The dark 
was closing spectrally about him. 
His leg ached; he felt sorry for himself. 

Then the door opened and a foot 
sounded on the wooden steps. A 
high, sweet voice struck out into the 
dusk: 

“Don’t go bothering about them 
shutters to-night, mother. I’m going 
to tend them as soon as I’m through.” 

“Mind your cakes, Margaret Ellen, 
and let me be.” 

Mrs. Norris went carefully along 
the side of the house, closing the shut- 
ters one after the other. She came to 
the kitchen window. An _ indistinct 
figure pushed its way out from behind 
the rosebushes. 

“Don’t be frightened, Adelaide. . It’s 
me.” 

The bar of golden light lay between 
them. They stared across it at each 
other. 

“Where’s that woman you went 
away with?” 

“Lord, there wasn’t any woman, 
Adelaide! I had as much as I could 
do to take care of myself.” 

He had been a debonair young fel- 
low, and some memory of it came to 
him now as he stood there swagger- 
ing. He straightened up and tried to 
hold fast that wraith of his youth. 

“What did you go away for?” 

“T guess I couldn’t think of anything 
better to do, Adelaide.” 

She mounted the steps and stood 
with her hand on the knob of the 
door. Her height gave her a biblical 
aspect. 

“This land’s mine, and this house is 
mine, and every stick of furniture’s 
mine. Father gave me some, and I 
made the rest. I took the money you 
left behind you when you ran away 
from me and the baby, and bought a 
tombstone for your folks up there in 
the churchyard. I couldn’t ’ve used it 
on myself. I’d as soon flung it out on 
the pike.” 

Within, Margaret Ellen pierced the 
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air with song. The foolish little words 
were plain to them both. 

“You going to give me a bite o’ 
bread, Adelaide?” 

“No. Go away from here, Job 
Norris.” 

The gate clanged a minute later. 
He had gone without a word. 

“Old days of spring,” sang Mar- 
garet Ellen. She was frying griddle 
cakes for supper. Her face, bent over 
the smoky hearth, was like a flower. 

Her mother came in and sat down 
by the stove, quaking. 


‘‘Sweet violets! Sweet violets! 
Old days of spring —” 


“Stop a minute, child. Don’t sing. 
I want to talk to you—” 

“Now, mother, you’re as white as a 
sheet.” 

“I told you all about your father 
once, didn’t I?” 

“Why, yes.” 

“He came back to-night.” 

The girl’s round eyes sought the 
door. 

“IT sent him away again.” 

The color flew back over Adelaide 
Norris’s austere face. She broke out 
fiercely. “He went away one morn- 
ing without saying a word, and never 
came back again. I waited at the door 
with you in my arms until the stars 
were out. I’m not going to forgive 
him! I’m not going to take him back! 
He wouldn’t do it for me. Noman 
would think of doing that for a 
woman. And why should I make 
such a low fool of myself?” 

She had loved the easy Job with all 
the force of a stiff, reticent nature. 
His laugh, his carelessness for the 
morrow, the set of the cap on his curly 
head had been lovely though inex- 
plicable to her. She had fought hard 
against the graver faults of his charac- 
ter and grown stricter in the fighting. 
Life had been a good deal of a failure 
to her, 

The next day a neighbor hailed her 
at the gate. 

“You heard the news, Mis’ Norris?” 

“No.” 
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“Isabel. Hunt’s come back. She 
came day before yesterday, and her 
folks took her inas if nothing had hap- 
pened. She’s dying of consumption, 
they say. It’s in the family, ain’t it?” 

“TI believe it is,” said Adelaide. 

She walked steadily back to the 
house under the apple trees. The air 
was full of tongues. The leaves 
underfoot cried out upon her. She 
had always connected her hus- 
band’s disappearance with that of 
Isabel Hunt. A wayward girl, with 
a certain buoyant, dark beauty, and 
enough for her to make a curse of it, 
Isabel had furnished the dull village 
with matter for scandal years before 
her departure from it. Now Job had 
returned, and so had she. Adelaide’s 
eyes blazed under her sunbonnet. 

Job fell ill not long after and it was 
plain to see that his days were num- 
bered. Adelaide went back and forth 
upon her errands with the tramp that 
had been hers for years. Once a week 
on her way to church she passed the 
window behind which her husband lay, 
a sentenced invalid. Her gaze never 
faltered from the pike. She sat in her 
pew as though carved out of stone. 
She had always been a handsome 
woman, and now her face took on the 
curves of an antique. Her neighbors 
eyed her with a sort of awe. She was 
primitive and they conventional. 
Over against the tragedy of her life 
they had set her husband lying in the 
grasp of a racking rheumatism. The 
glamour of that long time in which he 
had been out of the thick of events in 
Green Meadows was upon him. 

Sometimes at night she lit her candle 
and went softly down to the little front 
parlor over the mantel of which hung 
a portrait of her long-dead father. 
She would stand and look up at it with 
the tears in her eyes. Genial, loud- 
laughing, of a more worldly cast than 
herself, she had had the feeling for him 
that a woman oftener has for a lover 
than a parent. Standing there, a 


weird sense of comfort came to this 
righteous soul; she felt sure of one 
memory yet. 
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But Margaret Ellen drooped under 
it all. Her father was but a bare 
name to her; she had somewhat of his 
slight and wavering disposition. The 
house no longer renewed its youth in 
these autumn days. 

One gray afternoon she came hur- 
rying home with all the color out of 
her face. 

“Aunt 
mother.” 

“Who?” 

“Father.” 

Adelaide was peeling potatoes for 
the evening’s meal. She pared and 
cut and pared again. 

“Ain’t you going up there, mother? 
Aunt says you might be sorry if you 
didn’t.” 

“T can’t,” said Adelaide. 

The girl sat down by the stove and 
rocked back and forth. There were 
tears in her eyes. All her pretty fair 
hair fell about her like a cloud. 

“Oh, I don’t see how you can go on 
so,” she wailed. 

A gust shook the quiet house. 
Outside there was a roar as if all the 
winds of the earth had broken loose. 
Then came a hush. 

“Somebody’s knocking,” 
Margaret Ellen. 

Her mother opened the door. 

“Mis’ Hunt wants you to come right 
down and see her Isabel,” piped a 
childish voice. “She says she’s awful 
bad, and she wants to tell you 
something.” 

“Tell her I'll come,” said Ade- 
laide. 

She looked about her. A few sharp 
yellow clouds were driving down the 
west; all else, sky, turnpike, shrubbery, 
were of an ashen color, a hard gray, 
like that of a metal. She looked down 
at her hands; they still held the knife 
she had been using. She felt as if 
made of iron. 

Indoors Margaret Ellen broke forth 
with an accusing vehemence. “I don’t 
know how you can go down to Mis’ 
Hunt’s and not to Aunt Sara’s, 
mother. Mis’ Hunt isn’t anything to 
you. It seems to me that if people 


Sara says he’s dying, 


sobbed 




















were dying, I’d forgive them anything 
they’d ever done to me.” 

“I can’t,” said Adelaide. 

She found herself a moment after 
out on the turnpike and walking along 
in the uncertain sunset. A sense 
almost of triumph possessed her. 
Isabel Hunt had sent for her. The 
suspicions of years would be estab- 
lished as facts; she would have 
an added right to her rigid treat- 
ment of Job. No Jael going forth 
to wreak vengeance upon Sisera 
ever felt surer of her position in the 
matter. 

The Hunt house rose up black and 
one-storied out of a hollow by the 
road. A thread of violet smoke curled 
upward from one of its chimneys. A 
lilac bush at the gate shook down a 
mist of week-old flakes upon Adelaide 
as she passed through. 

Isabel’s mother waited at the door. 
She let her in without a word. An in- 
stant later the good woman and the 
weak looked across at each other over 
a gap of eighteen years. 

The only light in the sick chamber 
came from that pale gleam in the west. 
The dark was already beginning to 
settle in the corners. The only sound 
was the crackling of the fire in the 
stove. 

“T’m going, Mis’ Norris.” 
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Adelaide stirred a little in her chair. 
The wavering voice went on. 

“T heard you’re—blaming Job on— 
account of me.” 

“Tell me the truth,” cried Adelaide 
Norris. 

“He had—nothing to do—with my 
—going away.” 

“Who was it, then, Isabel Hunt?” 

“You—don’t—believe me. I—know 

— you—don’t—believe— me.” The 

words came in gasps. “But—I’m— 

telling—you—the—truth. Job—Nor- 
ris — had — nothing — to—do—with 

—my—going—away. I swear to 

God!” 

The light seemed ready to die out 
in the room. 

. “Who was it, Isabel Hunt?” 
“I—don’t—want—to—tell—you.” 
Adelaide’s voice was terrible as it 

rang out the next moment. 

“It seems to me as if I’d die if I 
didn’t know!” 

The room was quite dark now. 

“It—was—your—father !” 

It was on the edge of night that 
Adelaide Norris reached the last house 
in the village. Mrs. Fox came out to 
meet her. 

“He’s better,” she said. “I guess 
he'll get over this spell.” 

“T’ve come to tell him I’ve forgiven 
him,” said Adelaide Norris. 
Margaretta Gatler. 





















THE PINK 


RECEDENCE reigned supreme 
in the Dandridge household, 
which consisted of Dorothy, her 

grandmother, and her great-aunt 
Jane. 

The only innovation that for years 
had found an abiding place there was 
Dorothy herself, who, in spite of the 
tradition that the Dandridges were a 
dark-haired, dark-eyed race of people, 
had slipped from childhood’s chrysalis 
with hair as golden asa Norse girl’s 
and eyes like harebells—an alien blos- 
som on the family-tree. 

The sacred nimbus through which 
she was expected to contemplate her 
ancestors, both lineal and collateral, 
did not possess for Dorothy the same 
glorifying powers as for her grand- 
mother and Aunt Jane, yet she en- 
deavored faithfully to live up to the 
traditions of the Dandridge family, 
to every one of whom she was willing 
to concede rare virtues, and an abun- 
dance of beauty and bravery, except 
in the case of certain great-aunts 
against whom she held a grievance 
which dated back to the time when 
she began to wear their ancient gowns 
for the sake of economy and the fit- 
ness of things generally. 

‘“‘If you’ do not wear them, my 
dear, who will?’ said her grand- 
mother. 

** And where would you go to find 
such material nowadays ?’’ said her 
Aunt Jane. 

Not being able to speak with any 
degree of certainty on either point, 
Dorothy accepted the fate that con- 
signed her to her great-aunts’ gowns, 
not altogether unconscious that they 
gave to her the Old World charm of 
the age when romance ruled, when her 
ancestors, viewed through the soft 
mist of years, seemed but a merry 
company of belles and beaux in all 
the glory of powdered hair and 
patches, moving dreamily through 
the stately measures of a country 
dance. 

**T am really beginning to lose the 
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sense of my own identity, wearing 
other people’s clothes year in and 
out !’’ said Dorothy to Evelyn Pey- 
ton, her most intimate friend, as they 
sat together on the broad veranda of 
the Dandridge mansion, in a perfect 
bower of clustering vines, Evelyn’s 
rich, dark beauty making an exquisite 
foil for blond Dorothy, whose com- 
plexion had the mother-of-pearl tints 
of an Amaryllis lily. 

‘** But those quaint old gowns are 
wonderfully becoming to you, Doro- 
thy,’’ replied Evelyn, who was a tai- 
lor-made young woman after the most 
approved style. ‘‘And then, too, 
they have such an_ indescribable 
aroma of lavender and colonial days.”’ 

** You had better say camphor and 
—and cedar chests !’’ 

‘Well, my dear,” said Evelyn, 
laughing, ‘‘I will insist there must 
be something both novel and agree- 
able about wearing things every one 
of which is inseparably connected 
with some delicious little story of 
long ago.”’ 

““If you had gotten your personal- 
ity inseparably connected with three 
or four great-aunts as I have, you 
wouldn’t think them so adorable,”’ 
replied Dorothy. ‘‘-Why, when I am 
out at the elbows grandmother just 
says, with a grand air, as if she were 
about to order me the latest Parisian 
novelty : ‘Tempy, go up to the gar- 
ret and look in such and such a chest, 
and bring me your Miss Eleanor’s 
chéné silk, or your Miss Jane’s green 
muslin,’ or some other dress, as the 
case may be; and Tempy goes and 
gets it, and proceeds to pare me down 
to fit the dress, or the dress to fit me, 
whichever the occasion . demands. 
Without exaggerating, I have worn 
three chéné silks to tatters, and there 
is another one hanging over my head !”’ 

‘* Those pretty, soft flowered things 
that make you look like a Watteau 
shepherdess astray in the Dandridge 
domains? They are just too lovely 
for anything !’’ 

















** You say that because you haven’t 
worn three of them. But that is not 
all. Do you know, Evelyn, I have 
really gotten superstitious about 
those old gowns. There is something 
human about them ; they- impel me 
to do things I’d never think of other- 
wise.”’ 

‘‘ For instance, to flirt with Jack 
Mainwaring all summer.”’ 

‘** For instance,’’ said Dorothy, ig- 
noring this remark entirely, ‘‘ one 
summer my best frock was made of 
Aunt Stephanie’s heliotrope dimity. 
Aunt Stephanie, you know, was of a 
very religious temperament, and did 
finally enter a convent. Well, when- 
ever I wore that dress I almost be- 
came hysterical in my frantic efforts 
to be grave and gay at the same time. 
Then Aunt Jane's gowns almost make 
me suffer terribly from an hallucina- 
tion that 1 am very stout and dark ; 
could you imagine mea stout, dark 
person ?”’ 

‘* Not any more than I could Ten- 
nyson’s Melissa! But what will you 
wear to the garden party?’ said 
Evelyn, seeing that the rebellious lit- 
tle tirade which was but a prelude to 
this all-important question had come 
to an end. 

‘* The pink brocade.”’ 

To the personal affiont of growing 
up in all her pink and white loveli- 
ness in the very faces of her brunette 
kinswomen who stared at her from 
their gilded frames on the walls, 
Dorothy had added the more serious 
offence of falling in love with Jack 
Mainwaiing, between whose family 
and her own there had long existed a 
feud.. Their two choleric grand- 
fathers had quarrelled, and fought a 
bloodless duel over surveying the 
strip of land, an old orchard, which 
divided their respective plantations. 
After the death of the older members 
of the family, Jack’s mother, who had 
married the only son of the Mainwar- 
ing who was the original aggressor 
in the quarrel, returned from a long 
residence abroad to take possession 
of the ancestral home, which was her 
son's by right of inheritance, 
Dorothy in a pale blue dimity, 
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made with the abbreviated waist of 
long ago, from which her arms and 
neck shone as white as the inner 
petals of a Niphetos rose, had not en- 
tered into Jack Mainwaring’s calcula- 
tions when he consented, reluctantly, 
at the sacrifice of some aspirations to 
become an artist, to follow his mother 
to the home of his forefathers. 

He saw her the first morning after 
his arrival as she sat under a mimosa- 
tree, which spread like a gieat um- 
brella above her golden head, and 
concluded that pastoral life possessed 
charms of which he never dreamed. 

The enmity between the two fami- 
lies was at first a barrier to his meet- 
ing this beautiful young neighbor ; 
but a feud nearly a half century old, 
however panoplied by traditions, can- 
not long withstand a warfare waged 
against it by two ardent young peo- 
ple with Cupid in command. 

Soon they were spending whole 
mornings together ; sometimes in the 
green, shady places of the woodland 
pastures, secure in their sweet soli- 
tude from all intruders save the bees 
and butterflies as they flew past them 
on their way to the fields of wheat 
and corn; sometimes in the old or- 
chard ; and again, enfolded in a little 
world of their own, beneath the low- 
spreading boughs of the great mag- 
nolia-trees. Whenever and wherever 
the time and the place, Dorothy's 
presence made it paradisiacal for her 
lover, for he was her lover by the end 
of June, less than a month from the 
time of their first meeting. 

Love ripens swiftly under the sunny 
skies of the South. The same nature 
that is in such haste to bring to per- 
fection the fruits and flowers of this 
semi-tropical land, warms the blood, 
quickens the pulse, and kindles a 
flame of passion in a score of summer 
days that may be destined to endure 
through the cycles of eternity. 

‘*Marry me now, Dorothy,’’ he 
plead, eager to realize his delicious 
dream within the boundary-lines of 
Arcady, on the outskirts of which, 
with the jealous eye of a lover, he de- 
tected possible rivals and other dis- 
cordant elements. ‘‘ We might have 
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a quiet little wedding, and then step 
right over home through the orchard 
there if we chose.”’ 

**No doubt that would be very 
idyllic, you absurd boy,’ said Doro- 
thy, blushing ; *‘ but that is not at 
all what grandmother and Aunt Jane 
have planned for me. You forget 
they regard you asa kind of heredi- 
tary foe, and if we ever marry at all, 
it will only be after a long, sacrificial 
deiay.”’ 

“‘ If we ewer marry at all !”’ 

““Yes,’’ said Dorothy, with a calm 
imperturbability that was maddening 
to Jack. ‘‘I tried to mend matters 
the other day by mentioning casually 
that you had said your grandfather 
was sorry for his share in the quar- 
rel, or that you thought he was, or 
soinething to that effect.”’ 

** What did they say to that ?”’ 

““Why, because I couldn’t prove 
that you had had direct and recent 
communication With him, they didn't 
seem to consider your testimony 
worthy of consideration,’’ said Doro- 
thy, laughing. ‘* They are very 
mild, but firm, Jack.”’ 

Not being able to give documentary 
evidence that his grandfather had 
ever gotten into an apologetic frame 
of mind in this world or the next, 
Jack came away from making an offi- 
cial demand for Dorothy’s hand ina 
very gloomy, crestfallen state. He 
found the two old ladies very mild, 
but firm, as Dorcthy had said. They 
refused their consent to an early mar- 
riage, or to any marriage at all, for 
that matter, but promised to think it 
over carefully. 

*“Oh, yes; they are thinking it 
over carefully beyond a doubt !’’ ex- 
claimed Jack when the end arrived 
and he was no nearer the consumma- 
tion of his hopes. ‘‘In the mean 
time I am on the verge of distraction, 
and can do nothing but roam about 
in despair.’’ 

** Well, you must admit you don’t 
roam very far,’’ replied Dorothy. 
““But really, I do not think they 
mean to be cruel, even if they area 
little inconsistent at times. For in- 
stance: yesterday, when Aunt Kate’s 
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pink brocade was brought down, with 


‘a great flourish of trumpets, figura- 


tively speaking, to be gotten in readi- 
ness for me to wear to Evelyn Pey- 
ton’s garden party to-morrow night, 
grandmother was telling me for the 
hundredth time how Aunt Kate ran 
off and married the man she loved 
the night she wore the pink bro- 
cade—”’ 

** Ran off and married the man she 
loved the night she wore the pink 
brocade !’’ interrupted Jack. ‘‘ Go 
on, Dorothy.”’ 

‘“ Well, there is nothing else, ex- 
cept, as I said, grandmother is incon- 
sistent, for when I expressed surprise 
that one of our family should so have 
disregarded parental authority, she 
and Aunt Jane both grew indignant, 
and said it was right in Aunt Kate to 
have acted so, and that no one 
should separate loveis except for a 
serious cause; yet they think you 
and I should go on doing penance 
forever on account of a silly quarrel !’" 

** Ran off and married the man she 
loved the night she wore the pink 
brocade !’’ repeated Jack once again, 
softly and slowly, as if he found 
something mellifluous in the sound of 
those simple words. ‘‘ And that is 
just what you are going to do, Doro- 
thy! It has come to me like an in- 
spiration. You must marry me the 
night you wear the pink brocade.”’ 

‘But I cannot,” cried Dorothy, 
** for that will be to-morrow night !”’ 

‘‘T wish it were to-night, darling. 
You cannot refuse me. It is a clear 
case of predestination ; it was all ar- 
ranged for us fifty years ago by your 
Aunt Kate. In poetic justice to the 
romantic history of your family, you 
must marry me to-morrow night.”’ 

** It will be so treacherous to grand- 
mother and Aunt Jane,’’ said Doro- 
thy, who felt her objections melting 
away before her lover's passionate in- 
sistence. 

‘* Treacherous! Why, it will touch 
them deeply to discover your devo- 
tion to family history, for which you 
never showed any fondness before,’’ 
said the artful Jack. ‘* Promise me 
you will, darling,’’ and he took both 
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the slim white hands in his own, and 
looked pleadingly into the sweet blue 
eyes that suddenly seemed afraid to 
meet his gaze. 

‘* Say you will marry me the night 
you wear the pink brocade,’’ he per- 
sisted. 

‘* Very well, I will marry you the 
night I wear the pink brocade." 

‘*To-morrow night ?’’ said Jack, 
not certain but that he heard a note 
of coquetry in her voice. 

““Oh, I didn’t say that! I may 
change my mind about the dress. 
After all, I think something else 
would be more suitable for the gar- 
den party.”’ 

They were sitting on the veranda 
just where the moonbeams crept 
through the vines and revealed Doro- 
thy’s face, and the Grand Duke jas- 
mine that blossomed near in the same 
warm, white radiance that made them 
both divine. The rich fragrance of 
the flower, the gentle rise and fall of 
the soft lace on the bosom of the girl 
alone would prove their claim to 
something more substantial than the 
fabric of visions. So Jack thought 
as he arose and, leaning against the 
Corinthian pillar, looked down at his 
beautiful sweetheart. ; 

‘*And you will not promise me, 
Dorothy ?’’ said he sadly. ‘* Well, 
I shall not ask you again. You are 
just playing, while I was never more 
in earnest in my life.’”’ And he 
turned and strode down the steps and 
the gravelled walk, and disappeared 
under the shadow of the trees before 
she realized he was gone. 

‘*T will promise you, Jack !"’ cried 
Dorothy, as she sprang up and leaned 
over the balustrade to make her voice 
reach her truant lover, who was, in 
fact, lingering on the edge of the 
lawn waiting to be recalled. ‘‘ I wll 
marry you to-morrow night when I 
wear the pink brocade !"’ 

This was an astonishing revelation 
to her grandmother and Aunt Jane, 
as Dorothy's clear, young voice rang 
out on the night air, and not only 
brought Jack again to her side, but 
startled them rudely from a pleasant 
reverie as they sat on the upper ve- 
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randa enjoying the beauty of the 
moonlight scene. 

‘““Will marry him to-morrow 
night !’’ gasped Aunt Jane. 

‘Hush! not a word,” said the 
grandmother, to whom this happy 
solution to a vexed question at once 
commended itself. The mist of vears 
was softly riven, and there smiled 
upon them an exquisite face with a 
pleading look in the eyes, as if asking 
forgiveness for the pretty cuiprit to 
whom the divine music of Love's 
beguiling pipes was as sweet as to 
her beautiful ancestress fifty years 
before. And so Dorothy was for- 
given beforehand, but they resolved 
to keep silent and let the little ro- 
mance play itself out to the last chap- 
ter to suit the hero and heraine, who 
were more than likely to prove in- 
tractable in their hands. 

An atmosphere of suppressed ex- 
citement pervaded the Dandridge 
household the next day, and Doro- 
thy’s heart misgave her many times 
as she saw the interest—almost pa- 
thetic to her—with which her grand- 
mother and aunt presided over the 


preparations for the garden party ; 


but she kept her secret, and so did 
they, and their own as well. 

When the pink brocade was brought 
from the depths of the cedar chest, 
where, until recently, it had been 
hiding its shimmering beauty, it was 
as if some hand had lifted the lid of 
an old rose jar of memories and let 
escape perfumes that fcr the time 
were intoxicating. They hovered 
about it tenderly, daining the almost 
imperceptible rents in the rare old 
lace bertha that encircled the quaint, 
round neck, or pressing out imaginary 
creases in its shining satin folds, 
while they talked of events of bygone 
days ; especially did they dwell on 
every incident connected with the ro- 
mantic marriage of their sister Kate, 
to the very perceptible embarrass- 
ment of poor Dorothy. 

‘*Did they forgive her, grand- 
mother ?’’ said she, with a certain 
wistfulness in her voice, which was 
not lost on the two old ladies. 

‘*Yes, my dear, in less than a 
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week ; for, you know, she had only 
married the man she loved, and that 
was not a very grave offence, after 
all.”’ 

‘* They are making it easy for me,”’ 
thought Dorothy. ‘‘I actually be- 
lieve they’ll tell me to go and marry 
Jack directly.”’ 

That evening there came a basket 
of roses from Jack, dewy, pink Bon 
Silenes, and nestling among their 
rosy petals was a note full of the 
sweet rapture that a lover puts in the 
last written words to a sweetheart 
who in a few hours will be his wife. 

**T could not disappoint him now,”’ 
said Dorothy to herself, as she pinned 
a rose in her hair, standing before 
the mirror, arrayed in the pink bro- 
cade, which shone with all its ancient 
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splendor under the soft light from 
the candles. 

A half hour later she and Jack were 
driving together in the moonlight on 
their way to the garden party. 

‘*T have won you at last, my dar- 
ling !’” whispered Jack, with the 
tragic, energetic ardor of a knight of 
the olden times, which would suggest 
that he had just stolen his lady love, 
at the risk of his life, from her irate 
kinsmen, instead of two placid old 
ladies, who at that moment were 
sitting at home, wondering in a vague 
way if they had not unwittingly 
proved an excellent pair of match- 
makers. 

“ But I almost wish I had told grand- 
mother and Aunt Jane!’ sighed 
Dorothy. 


Mary Lindsay Watkins. 
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HE breezes sway my hammock, whispering softly, ‘‘ Day is done.”’ 
Godlike, in his robe of glory, comes the lovely setting sun. 

For a moment stands he smiling and his golden hair aglow 

Falls across the western hilltops, and into the waves below, 

Lighting up the southern picture, while he bends with tender grace, 

Stooping low across the pine-tops, he peers into my face. 

Lingering one exquisite moment—such a bonny sight to see— 

He stretches out his lordly arms, and sinks into the sea. 

But he leaves behind his mantle, edged with violet and gold, 

Mid the gloaming on the hilltops, rosy clouds in every fold : 

There it lies and glimmers softly, till the mystic light is gone, 

And amid its folds of azure a thousand stars are born. 


Ethel Hatton. 
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E are a people of transitory tastes and 
fleeting fads. A couple of years ago 
the ‘‘ problem”’ novel or play occupied the at- 
tention of the public and the time of the au- 
thor. Moral questions as to whether women 
did, might, could, would, or should formed 
the basis of the great majority of stories, 
while situations and dialogue were more 
risgué and daring with each succeeding pub- 
lication. Now, whatachange! The glamour 
of romance is cast over all. The hero has 
red hair, a ready wit, a quick sword, anda 
noble cause. The heroine is of spotless 
purity, great gentleness.and beauty, and 
allows herself to be rescued as often as cir- 
cumstances will admit. The pages which 
before were full of mawkish twaddle and 
sickly sentimentality now quicken the pulses 
with accounts of fierce fights and courageous 
deeds. The clank of the sword, the rattle 
of musketry, the blood of heroes, the con- 
stancy of women—these are the characteris- 
tics of the book of to-day. 


* 
* * 


‘‘ The Rossetti Birthday Book”’ is a pretty 
little rose and green volume of selected 
verses and extracts, edited by Olivia Rossetti. 
The fragments are chosen with sympathy and 
skill, and the result is one of the daintiest 
and most satisfactory books of the kind yet 
published. (Macmillan & Co., New York.) 

* - * 

There is no one who can depict New Eng- 
land life more graphically and entertainin fy 
than Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. On this 
familiar background she pictures her story, 
‘A Singular Life,’’ with bold and strong 
defined strokes. She deftly tinges it with 
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local color—red with sin and black with de- 
spair—lightens its gloom with the charm of 
a loving woman, and when the god-like hero 
emerges from his Gethsemane into the light 
of peace and prosperity, she causes him to 
be stricken down by the hand of a brutal 
assassin. It is a story of singular beauty 
and pathos. That a man of fine birth and 
breeding, accustomed to the culture and re- 
finement of both mind and body, should cast 
his lot among the lowliest of the lowly, 
among the drunkards, the outcast,and the 
wretched, may seem to some fanatical ; but 
Bayard is no psalm-singing hero: he is a 
man—more than human, it is true; but Miss 
Phelps is given to drawing characters of ex- 
traordinary sensibility, whose souls are 
racked with anguish and suffering. The 
book is charmingly written, and is rounded 
out with many exquisite little touches of 
character, dialogue, and incident in a style 
peculiarly Miss Phelps’ own. No one can 
read ‘‘ A Singular Life’’ without feeling the 
better -for it. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
New York, 


* 
* 


James R. Cocke, M.D., is the author of a 
book entitled ‘‘ Blind Leaders of the Blind.’’ 
The hero of the story is a blind man, but the 
appropriateness of the queer title is not dis- 
cernible. There are a great number of char- 
acters and counter-plots involved, and the 
sequence of the story is not smooth, while 
the style lacks polish. There is a certain 
strength in the book, however, and there are 
some occult and psychological features that 
will interest students in those branches. 
The author is blind himself, but his brain is 
fertile and his creation of character copious. 
(Lee & Shepard, Boston, Mass.) 

* 


* * 

The heroine of ‘‘Green Gates’’ is a little 
lame girl with the queerest sort of ideas. 
One of them was that she wanted to elope 
with a married man, and when a well-mean- 
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ing friend prevented her, she took poison 
and ended her strange little life. The love 
of this friend, who is a middle-aged bachelor, 
for the lame heroine gives the book its sub- 
title, ‘‘ An Analysis of Foolishness.’’ The 
story is written with a certain degree of 
cleverness, but is inclined to be tiresome at 
times. The best chapter of all—and it is 
really admirable—is the one which describes 
Mr. Oldfield’s arrangement of his books. 
It is full of culture and exquisite feeling. 
“‘ Green Gates’’ is by Katharine M. C. Mere- 
dith. (D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 
* * 

College slang, and lots of it, is the main 
feature of ‘‘ The Babe, B.A.,’’ by Edward 
F. (‘‘ Dodo’’) Benson, ‘‘ The Babe’’ is a 
University youth, and his various escapades 
and experiences with his companions furnish 
the basis of the book, which contains no story 
and can boast no unity or particular system 
in its construction. 

Considerable bright 
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writes the clerk « letter, and he dies hap. 
py- ‘‘ Lady Jane’’ is another lonely per. 
son. The man she is engaged to leaves her 
for no particular reason except that -he isa 
cad and the poor girl’s mother was a drunk- 
ard. He discovers afterward that Lady 
Jane was the sister of the woman who had 
deserted and made him miserable in his 
youth, This is immaterial, however. Both 
stories are flat and unprofitable. 


* 
* 


* 

‘*‘Gold, Grace, and Glory’’ is the allitera- 
tive title of a story of ‘‘ religious life among 
the an classes in the West and South,” 
by W. H. Mize. The book is mainly taken 
up by courtships and conversions, camp- 
meetings and weddings. - There are no end 
of characters, and they experience religion 
and get married by the wholesale. The 
story 1s very long, and contains no particular 
interest in spite of the enthusiasm of the 
writer. (G. W. Dillingham Co., New York.) 





chat helps out the 
English humor and 
renders ‘‘ The Babe’’ 
a readable book. (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York.) 


* * 

The Robert Burns 
centenary was ob- 
served with much 
ceremony in Eng- 
land. Several statues 
were unveiled, and 
orations were deliv- 
ered by Lord Rose- 
berry and Alfred Aus- 
tin, the poet laureate. 
It¢s rather a depress- 
ing reflection that 
there is not in Scot- 
land to-day any poet 
to worthily follow in 
the footsteps of the 
immortal singer of 
the Highlands. 


* * 

“Worth While’ 
and ‘‘Lady Jane,’ 
two short stories by 
F. F. Montrésor, are 
published by Edward 
Arnold. ‘he first 
tells of a lonely clerk 
who writes letters to 
himself, protects a 
pretty young girl, and 
falls in love with her. 
The girl loves some 
one else, but she 








ST, JOHN’S CHAPEL FROM THE BACK, 
From “ The Babe, B.A,” Copyright, 1896, by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
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Rudyard Kipling, who recently remarked 
that Vermont would be a good State to live 
in if there were no neighbors, has closed up 
his country home and set sail for Europe 
with his family, to be gone an indefinite 
time. A book of Mr. Kipling’s poems will 
soon be issued by the Appletons. 

* 
* * 

‘* Familiar Trees and Their Leaves’”’ is the 
title of a very attractive book by F. Schuyler 
Mathews, giving a great deal of instruction 
in a most entertaining manner. Although 
forestry and botany are both interesting and 
important studies, it is doubtful if they are 
familiar to the majority of people. In Mr. 
Mathews’ book every tree that bends to the 
wind is described and classified, and the 
leaves are beautifully pictured from draw- 
ings by the author. (D. Appleton & Co., 
New York.) 

* id * 

‘“The Ghost-House’”’ is an idyll of the 
Florida woods—a glimpse of Arcady, a 
dream of love and death. E. W. Mildred, 
who is both author and publisher, imbues 
his simple story with all the fragrance and 
beauty of the woods he loves. There are 
sunshine and tears, joy and pathos in the 
short book, but, above all, love—love of na- 
ture and love of Rose Lichen, the gentle 
maiden whose little life blossomed and faded 
as the flower whose name she bore, 

F * 
* * 

Mr. William George Jordan, so long the 
editor of Current Literature, has resigned 
that position, and is now engaged on his dic- 
tionary of poetical quotations, which will be 
the most elaborate work of the kind ever 
published. 

* $f * 

‘* Where the Atlantic Meets the Land”’ is 
the title of a volume of short stories by Cald- 
well Lipsett. ‘The scenes and characters are 
Irish, and the stories, which are chiefly trage- 
dies, are rather mediocre. They are, how- 
ever, written by one who knows the country 
and peopte thoroughly. (Roberts Brothers, 
Boston, Mass.) 

* s * 

The public has read all manner of detec- 
tive stories and seen diabolical schemes ex- 
posed, villainy punished, and the law trium- 
yhant. But now comes Melville Davisson 

ost with ‘‘ The Strange Schemes of Ran- 
dolph Mason,”’ describing how the most in- 
genious and atrocious crimes may be com. 
mitted with perfect safety. Mr. Post has 
studied law and found loophcles through 
which criminals may escape, aithough their 
deeds cry out to Heaven and are a horror to 
men. e has discovered that all wrongs are 
not crimes, and each of his stories, he affirms, 
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deals with the law as itis. Legal authority, 
which amazes and sickens the heart, is 
quoted for the purpose of bearing out this 
statement. The stories are novel enough 
to be startling, and the author’s preface de- 
fining his position is exciting considerable 
attention. (G. P, Putnam’s Sons, New 
York,) 
«* 

A very good book for the beginner is ‘‘ Art 
Recreations,’’ which is a guide to decorative 
art, edited by Marion Kemble. ‘The first 
principles of art in many branches, such as 
simple drawing, etching, water coloring, 
illumination, painting on silk, satin, etc, 
tapestry, pottery, leather and wax work— 
all these forms of art and many more are de- 
scribed and amply illustrated in this valu- 
able manual. Notes as to proper materials 
for the work, hints on coloring, perspective, 
designing, and the hundred other things of 
importance to the art student are included 
in the book. (S, W. Tilton & Co., Boston, 
Mass.) 

* i * 

We have received Charles Dickens’ 
‘‘Child’s History of England’ and ‘‘ The 
Uncommercial Traveller’’ bound in one vol- 
ume, and ‘‘ Two Idle Apprentices,’’ together 
with other reprinted pieces, from Macmil- 
lan & Co. (New York) in their excellent dol- 
lar edition of Dickens. 


* 
* * 


Although many months have passed since 
the death of Robert Louis Stevenson, one 
can scarcely pick up a magazine or literary 
publication without finding an unpublished 
portrait or a new article concerning him, In 
view of the great quantity of material that 
has appeared, is not the public justified in 
asking for a respite from the Stevenson 
mania, which seems to possess so many edi- 
tors? The great man’s work will stand and 
his popularity endure long after his eager 
and innumerable biographers have said their 
little say, and it were just as well that they 
ceased seeking to advertise themselves 
through him without more ado. 


* 
* * 


‘‘Human Progress—What can Man Do to 
Further It?’’ is the title of a treatise by 
Thomas S Blair, A.N., which is divided 
into two departments, ‘‘ Theory’’ and ‘‘ Prac- 
tice.’’ Various subheads are: ‘‘ Theory of 
Wealth,’’ ‘‘ Production,’’ ‘‘ Consumption,"’ 
‘* Distribution,’’ ‘‘ Economic Ethics,’’ ‘‘ So- 
cialism,’’ ‘‘ Relation of Capital to Production 
and of Labor to Distribution.’’ From these 
captions it will be seen that the book isa 
heavy, thoughtful, and intelligent piece of 
work, meant for students of sociology, gov- 
ernment, andreform. Itis beyond the intel- 
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lect of the ordinary reader. 
Jenkins, New York.) 
* 


* * 

A fascinating picture of the opening of the 
Revolution is Abram English Brown’s “’ Be- 
neath Old Rooftrees.’" The author takes us 
in the footsteps of the patriots of the memo- 
rable April 19th, 1775. Not only Lexington 
and Concord, but all the other New England 
towns which contributed the heroes of the first 
blood, come in for a share of the glory, and 
the book is made more true to life by the re- 
countal of those stirring scenes by descend- 
ants of the participants in them. A num- 
ber of illustrations of historical old houses 
add much to the interest of Mr. Brown's 
valuable book. (Lee & Shepard, Boston, 
Mass ) 


(William R. 


* 
, * * 

Comparisons, of course, are ‘‘ odorous,”’ 
but ‘‘ Across an Ulster Bog,’’ by M. Ham- 
ilton, immediately suggests both ‘‘ The Scar- 
let Letter’ and ‘‘ The Silence of Dean Mait- 
land ;”’ it has, however, neither the psycho- 
logical power of the one nor the ahsorbing 
interest of the other. It isa tragedy of Irish 
peasant life, and in this instance the erring 
— as well as his victim, suffers; he is 

aten to death for his sin by the lads of the 
village. The book is doubtless a true pic- 
ture of the life it chronicles, and the author 
gives several clever delineations of Irish 
character. (Edward Arnold, New York.) 

x " * 

The four stories by Henry James, issued 
by the Macmillan Co. under the title ‘‘ Em- 
barrassments,’’ are about as dreary and 
stupid a lot as could-be imagined. Those 
who admire the prosy realism and vague, 
find-it-if-you-can meaning of Mr. James’ style 
may enjoy these stories, but others will not, 

* 


A new story of the slums is ‘‘ Yekl,’’ which 
the author, Abraham Cohan, calls a tale of 
the New York Ghetto. We have had a 
number of stories dealing with low life on 
the Bowery, etc.,”*but ‘* Yekl’’ is distin- 
guished from the rest by reason of its cher- 
acters being Jews. The story itself is dreary 
and vulgar, but there is no doubt that the 
author has studied the modes and manners 
of the Jewish quarter to excellent effect, and 


that *‘ Yekl’’ is a faithful transcript of the 
life it represents. (D. Appleton & Co., New 
York.) 

* * x 


‘‘A Woman with a Future,’”’ by Mrs. An- 
drew Dean, belongs to that class of fin de 
siecle literature for which there is no excuse. 
It is impossible to say that the moral of the 
book is bad, for it has no moral. The chief 
character is a woman utterly lacking in 
— or even decency. She ruins her 

usband’s life and makes his mother miser- 
able. What will finally become of her is left 
to the imagination. The people in the book 
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are mostly vulgar and pretentious, and there 

is no attempt to gild over the tainted atmos- 

here in which they live. Perhaps such a 

k does no harm, but this negative merit 

is doubtful, for it certainly is not good food 

for a healthy mind. (F.A. Stokes Co., New 
York.) 


* 
* 


Anna Fuller has not done her best in 
‘‘A Venetian June.’’ The slender story is 
pretty enough, but the book contains none 
of that drowsy charm which the surround- 
ings would seem to inspire, and the dialogue 
lacks the humor and sparkle one has come 
to look for from Miss Fuller. The book is 
beautifully bound and printed. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York.) 


* 
* 
‘* The Glory of the Garden’’ is the title of 
a book of pretty verse by William Vincent 
Byars. Most of the poems are in the form 


of sonnets and are addressed to famous wom- 
en in history, romance, and mythology. 


Stephen Crane pictures life in the slums 
with fidelity, but he does not comment on 
the sorts and conditions of men he finds 
there. He simply writes the story of his 
low-lived characters, filling it with a quan- 
tity of vulgar slang and repulsive incidents ; 
the reader may moralize for himself. ‘* Mag- 
gie’’ was a girl into whose young life no sun- 
shine came, and who was pushed into the 
streets by an unsympathetic family. She 
finally drowns herself, and her brutal rela- 
tions decide to ‘‘forgive’’ her. The book 
serves no special purpose, and it is not pleas- 
ant reading. (D. Appleton & Co., New 
York.) 


* 
* 


If Sara P page = 9 Duncan (Mrs. E. S. 
Coates) had a distinct plot or idea in view 
vrhen she wrote ‘‘ His Honour, and a Lady,”’ 
she has most efficiently concealed it. The 
scene is laid in India, and the characters are 
prominent figures of social and official cir- 
cles ; but the story lacks the attraction of ex- 
citing government intrigue, bright dialogue, 
or love interest. Even the ‘‘ local color’’ is 
not effectively applied. Mrs Coates has 
written far better stories than ‘‘ His Honour, 
and a Lady.’’ (D. Appleton & Co., New 
York.) 


* * 

It is scarcely possible that Robert Hichens 
could have sketched a more miserable speci- 
men of humanity than the chief character in 
his story, ‘‘ The Folly of Eustace.”” Heisa 
man who longs to be sensible, but who began 
life acting like a fool and seemed to think he 
must keep up the buffoonery. He makes 
such an idiot of himself that his wife runs 
away and leaveshim. What becomes of him 
is not told, and no one who reads the book 
will care. ‘‘ The Return of the Soul,” an- 
other story in the same volume, takes the 














transmigration of spirits for its subject. A 
vicious youth kills a cat, and grows up to 
marry the woman into whom the soul of the 
cat had entered. When he finds it out he is 
afraid of her and she finally kills him—which 
proceeding is eminently satisfactory to the 
reader, (D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 


* 
* 


* 

The Life of Maria Mitchell is interesting 
not only for her valued reminiscences of her 
busy life and the famous people whom she 
met, but also for the accounts she gives of 
her work and duties and travels. As an 
astronomer Maria Mitchell took foremost 
rank, and for her valuable work in this sci- 
ence she received many honors which were 
unusual to women. As an instructor in 
Vassar College she was extremely popular. 
The publication of her diary and correspond- 
ence is a fitting memorial to her accomplish- 
ments, her energy, and her efforts for a 
higher education. Lee & Shepard, Boston, 

* 


* %* 

‘““The Sentimental Sex,’ by Gertrude 
Warden, is a bright little story, written on 
original lines, and with a piquant interest 
which is sustained until the last word. The 
man and woman who play the “‘ star’’ parts 
are as widely different as two human beings 
can be, and their individual versions of the 
same story make one of the cleverest, most 
readable books of the season. (D. Appleton 
& Co., New York.) 


* 
* 


The Macmillan Company issues a splendid 
edition of Jane Austen’s ‘‘ Sense and Sensi- 
bility,’’ with an introduction by the ubiqui- 
tous Austin Dobson (who seems to be writ- 
ing prefaces for everything nowadays) and 
many quaint and appropriate illustrations 
by Hugh Thomson. 


* 
* 


Old Philadelphia is honored by being most 
charmingly written of by Anna Robeson 
Brown in ‘‘ Sir Mark, a Tale of the First 
Capital.’’ The prologue takes place in the 
Old World, and is full of the dash and vigor 
of the romance so popular at the present day. 
When the hero, an English nobleman, comes 
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to the colony, he has various adventures and 
one or two narrow escapes from ticklish situ- 
ations. A very _— love story runs 
through the second part, and such notable 
characters as Washington and Jefferson are 
tactfully introduced. The author has a 
crisp, incisive a and handles skilfully 
the quaint English of a century ago. “Sir 
Mark’”’ is a delightful book. (D. Appleton & 
Co., New York.) ‘ 
«*» 

The American Publishers’ Corporation issue an 
excellent paper edition of Eleanor Merron’s ab- 
sorbing novel, ‘‘As the Wind Blows.” A hand- 
some portrait of the author serves as a frontis- 
piece. 

« ** 
_ Apaper edition of “Perdue,” Henry Greville, 
is published (in French) by William R. Jenkins 
(New York). 

o* 

The Town and Country Library, which is issued 
by D. Appleton & Co., New York, has included 
some of the best modern novels published. Its bi- 
centennial was reached last month with the publi- 
cation of ** Denounced,” an historical romance by 
J. Bloundelle-Burton. Other books recently issued 
in this series are: “* The Madonna of a Day,’ L. 
Dougall: "The Riddle Ring,’’ Justin McCarthy; 
‘“‘A Humble Enterprise,"’ Ada Cambridge; ** Dr. 
Nikola,” Guy Boothby; ‘“‘ An Outcast of the Isl- 
ands,” Joseph Conrad; “The King’s Revenge,” 
Claude Bray. 


* 


«*% 
We have received from the G. W. Dillingham 
Co. {New York): ‘* Wheels A Bicycle Romance,” 
Wheeler; '*Mr. Mercer of New York,’ Annie 
Henri Wilson ; “ Edgar Fairfax,” by the author of 
** The Twin Sisters ;” ‘“‘ The Silver Arrow,” Frank 
Laurence Donohue; ‘“ Delpha,"’ Isabel Clifton 
Nye; “The Peace-Maker of Bourbon,” S. J. Bum- 
stead; anda paper edition of Alan Dale’s {Queens 
of the Stage.” 
« *% 

“ A Journey in Other Worlds,”’ by John Jacob As- 
tor, is published by D. Appleton & Co. (New 
York), profusely illustrated. 

* * * 

Rev. James King, M.A., B.D., has written an ac 
count of “Dr. Jameson's Raid—Its Causes and 
Consequences,” which is published in paper covers 
by George Routledge’s Sons (New York). 


«*% 


We have recently received from the American 
Publishers’ Corporation ‘The Cuban Liberated,” 
Robert Rexdale ; ‘‘ Eunice Quince,”’ Dane Conyng- 
ham; “Jill, the London Flower Girl,” L. T. Meade ; 
“King’s Daughters,” Ellen E. Dickinson ; “ White 
Jacket” and “ Moby Dick,’’ Herman Melville, 
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THE PETERSON MAGAZINE is distinctly 
American in spirit, and it is the publisher’s 
aim to have all the contributions touch on 
subjects which are of particular interest to 
the American public. “The Life of Wash- 
ington,” the “Life of Lee,” the “Reminis- 
cences of Lincoln,” and “American Naval 
Heroes” have verified by their success the 
publisher’s faith in matter of this class, 
and the cordial spirit with which they have 
been received and endorsed by the reading 
public has encouraged the inauguration of 
a new series of articles which will sustain the 
interest in American subjects. The new 
series is entitled “Pioneers in American 
Literature,” and the first installment is 
given in this number. Washington Ir- 
ving, the first American to attain promi- 
nence as a writer, is justly entitled to first 
place. The current article not only covers 
his life and works, but describes his home, 
haunts and burial place, a special trip hav- 
ing been made to these historic spots for 
the purpose. It is our intention to present 
these articles in as attractive a guise as pos- 
sible, so that they will entertain every 
reader, and no pains will be spared to pro- 
cure the finest material. for illustration. 
The subject of the next article will be 
James Fenimore Cooper. 


TuHeE Christmas Number of THE Pzter- 
son MaGazZIneE will contain an unusually 
fine assortment of articles, stories, and 
special features. The illustrations in this 
issue will be handsomer and more artistic 
than ever; there will be a special cover, 
and everything possible will be done to 
make the magazine a pleasure to the peo- 
ple and a pride to the publishers. 


THE dramatic and musical departments 
of THE PETERSON MAGazINE differ mate- 
rially from those of any other magazine of 
like nature. Our theatrical department not 
only presents beautiful portraits of the most 
prominent players of the day, together with 
interesting and authentic news and gossip, 
but also includes reviews of the most im- 

ortant new plays, as they are produced. 
his is something not done by other maga- 


zines with a department like ours. The 
musical department of THE PETERSON is 
written by one in close touch with the 
entire musical world, and much exclusive 
material will be found in these pages each 
month. Grand opera, oratorio, concert, 
comic opera, church choirs— music of 
every kind—are represented in this depart- 
ment, which is always illustrated with 
many beautiful portraits. 


NEWSDEALERS throughout the country 
take subscriptions for this publication. If 
you are an occasional buyer of the maga- 
zine, but prefer to have it sent regularly 
to your address by mail, send your sub- 
scription direct to us, or hand it to your 
newsdealer, as you prefer. 


One dollar secures THE PETERSON Mac- 
AZINE for a year. Subscribers remitting 
now can have the publication till January 1, 
1898, without additional charge. Send 
your subscriptions to this office or hand 
them to your newsdealer. 


LAUGHING BaBiEs are loved by every- 
body. Those raised on the Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk are compara- 
tively free from sickness. Infant Health is 
a valuable pamphlet for mothers. Send 
your address for a copy to the New York 
Condensed Milk Company, New York. 


Concerning Manuscripts. 


WE must again warn contributors to put 
the full postage on all matter sent us. 
Otherwise manuscripts will not be received 
at this office. We have before announced 
that we cannot undertake to pay overdue 
postage on manuscripts, yet scarcely a day 
passes that mail bearing insufficient post- 
age does not reach us. Such matter as this 
is sent at the writer’s risk and will be re- 
fused at this office. Care should be taken 
to fold manuscripts flat, not rolled, and full 
return postage must always be enclosed. 
Otherwise manuscripts will not be returned. 
Good short stories are especially desired, 
and should not exceed five thousand words 
in length. 





The drooping eyelids close at last, 
And in sweet dreams the baby lies, 
While o’er her, watching as she sleeps, 
The mother bends, with heart in eyes. 
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